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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to consider any MSS., photographs, cr sketches 
submitted to him, but they should be accompanied with stamped addressed 
envelopes for return tf unsuitable. In case of loss or injury he cannot hold 
himself responsible for MISS., photographs, or sketches, and publication in 
Country Lire can alone be taken as evidence of acceptance. The name and 
address of the owner should be placed on the back of all pictures and MSS, 


MR. BALFOUR’S . - 
| 0... PAMPHLET | 


S we write, the political situation has been suddenly defined 

by the action of Mr. A. J. Balfour. It appears that on 

August ist the Prime Minister issued certain 
‘economic notes” to his colleagues, and now just 

before the oratory of the recess begins he has issued 

them in the shape of a pamphlet. This we may accept as a 
declaration of policy on the part of those who are in power, and 
as a guide to the discussion now looming over us. In our pages 
it is not proposed to consider the matter from a partisan or even 
political point of view. Yet it would be mere affectation to 
ignore a documént which points to an endeavour on the part of 
one of the strongest Governments of modern times to effect 
a radical change in the policy which for over sixty years 
has been consistently pursued by Great Britain. Mr. Balfour's 
position is capable of easy definition. He starts from the 
position of a Free Trader. Indeed, after describing what he 
calls the “simple, and unqualified doctrine of Free Trade,” he 
goes on to say, '“I am a Free Trader, but not, it must be 
acknowledged, precisely after this pattern.” It would be of 
little service to beat about the bush, or to follow Mr. Balfour 
into the intricacies of an argument which even a pamphlet of 
thirty pages allows him scope for the piay of a singularly subtle 
and speculative intellect. Let us go at once to the central 
point of his argument. After a rapid survey of the economic 
position of Great Britain, he comes to this conclusion, “ Judged 
by all available tests, both the total wealth and the diffused well- 
being of the country are greater than they have ever been. We 
are not only rich and prosperous in appearance, but also, | 
believe, in reality. I can find no evidence that we are‘ living 
on our capital,’ though in some respects we may be investing 
it badly.” Thus Mr. Balfour has knocked the bottom 
out of the boat of those who base their advocacy of fiscal 
reform on an alleged decline of English prosperity. His theory 
rests on the menace of the future. He says, ‘‘ The ocean we are 
navigating is smooth enough, but where are we being driven 
by its tides? Does either theory or experience provide any 


consolatory answer to this question? Consider some of the 
points on which I have commented in these notes ; the injury which 
foreign Protection is calculated to inflict on a Free Trade country ; 
its need for open markets; the threatened contraction of existing 
lree Trade areas; the building up of vested protected interests in 
new countries, which may be discouraged now, but not hereafter ; 
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the effect of this protection on our future corn supply; the 
uncertainty and loss which tariff-protected trusts are inflicting, 
and may hereafter inflict, upon British capital invested in 
Britain.” Mr. Balfour, therefore, gives up all argument apper- 
taining to the present, and bases his appeal on prophecy. His 
argument is that the prosperity we have experienced is transient, 
and that it behoves men of light and leading not to be misled by 
its glamour, but here and now to plan out the beginning of a 
policy that shall be a foundatio. for a perfectly opposite state of 
affairs. 

The policy which Mr. Balfour has shaped is clearly indi- 
cated in the following passage. We give Mr. Balfour’s own 
words, but the matter might be summed up in a single phrase. 
It is that the British Government henceforth claims the right to 
impose retaliatory tariffs on any country which protects itself 
against our goods. The language in which he puts it is this: 
‘The source of all the difficulty being protective tariffs 
imposed by fiscally independent communities, it is plain that 
Wwe can secure no concession in the direction of a freer 
exchange except by negotiation, and that our negotiators 
can but appeal to self-interest, or, in the case of our 
Colonies, to self-interest and sentiment combined. The only 
alternative is to do to foreign nations what they always do to 
each other, and instead of appealing to economic theories in 
which they wholly disbelieve, to use fiscal inducements which 
they thoroughly understand. We, and we alone, among the 
nations are unable to employ this means of persuasion, not 
because in our hands it need be ineffectual, but because in 
obedience to ‘ principle’ we have deliberately thrown it away.” 
This, then, is the policy that the Prime Minister has divulged. It 
takes no account of a great deal that has been said during the course 
of the present controversy. Even Mr. Chamberlain’s appeal 
to the Imperialistic sentiment is boiled down to a “ portmanteau 
phrase.” ‘* Appeal, in the case of our Colonies, is self-interest 
and sentiment combined.” He flings the Imperial sentiment 
overboard with the one hand, and with the other breaks the 
bonds of the stern and prejudiced Free Trader. He would 
use the fiscal duties, or, as he calls them, “ fiscal inducements,”’ 
purely and simply as a weapon with which to reply to the 
duties of Protectionist countries, or, to quote his own words again, 
“Tt cannot be right for a country with Free Trade ideals to enter 
into competition with Protectionist rivals, self-deprived of the only 
instrument by which their policy can conceivably be modified. 
The first and most essential object of our national efforts should 
be to get rid of the bonds in which we have gratuitously 
entangled ourselves. The precise manner in which we should 
use our regained liberty is an important, yet, after all, only 
a secondary issue. What is fundamental is that our liberty 
should be regained.” 

This, then, is the fiscal policy advocated by the Prime 
Minister. Ffor our own part, we cannot help thinking 
that he has gone about it in the wrong way. All that 
he advocates might have been done by a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in his annual Budget. Suppose that on the goods 
which Germany or the United States has been in the 
habit of dumping in this country a small fiscal duty 
had been placed, with the object so clearly defined by 
Mr. Balfour, argument on the matter would have been much 
more definite and practical than any that is likely to result from 
the promulgation of this somewhat theoretical document. Mr. 
Balfour bas quietly flung overboard a great deal of what supplied 
Mr. Chamberlain’s rhetoric with its fire. He carefully disregards 
the appeal to Imperialism, he avoids anything that can be 
construed into a desire to tax the food supplies of the 
country, and not one of his expressions would lead 
to the belief that he depends for any large propor- 
tion of revenue on the new duties. What the proposals 
are brought down to in his pamphiet amount simply to this, 
that Free Trade as a fetish should be laid aside, and foreign 
countries should be made aware that if they direct protective 
tariffs against British goods our Government claims the power, 
which it will not fail to exercise, of replying with retaliatory 
duties. No one can for a moment deny the strength of our 
position in this matter. Afler all, we are the great consuming 
nation of the world, and no other market is so valuable to 
the foreigner as that of Great Britain. And undoubtedly Mr 
Balfour’s scheme would place a powerful weapon in the hands of. 

our Chancellors of the Exchequer. No doubt in the discussions 
that may now be said to be tormally inaugurated, the strength 
and weal:ness of the position will be fully display ed. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


HE subject of our frontispiece this week is the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Cecil Edmund Lister-Kaye, who in 1880 
married Lady Beatrice Pelham-Clinton, daughter of the sixth 
Duke of Newcastle. Their country home is Denby Grange, 


Wakefield. 
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N Monday King Edward VII. left Rufford Abbey, 
( Nottinghamshire, for a visit to Balmoral. The 






journey by the East Coast seems to have been 

a particularly pleasant one, the people turning 

out in crowds to cheer His Majesty, who stopped 
at Edinburgh and greeted the assembled multitude. It is like 
r. ding news from the last reign to see that a detachment of the 
koyal Highlanders were drawn up in double file at Ballater 
Station and formed the Royal guard. Balmoral was reached 
about seven o’clock in the evening, and we trust that the weather 
during the next few weeks will enable His Majesty to take full 
ad: antage of his Highland home. 















During the past week there has been a great deal of ill- 
suppressed political excitement in the air. A Cabinet Council 
was called together on Monday, and, after a deliberation of 
three hours, was adjourned till the following day. Many have 
been the attempts made to discover the subjects engaging the 
attention of Ministers, but the Cabinet secrets in this country 
are uncommonly well kept, and if Ministers have made up 
their minds upon the great fiscal problem now before them, 
it is both possible and probable that they will delay any 
statement on the subject till October begins the great speech- 
making season of the year. All the signs seem to promise 
that the autumnal oratory will attain dimensions to rival those 
of Mr. Gladstore’s famous Midlothian campaign. What the final 
result is going to be it would take a prophet to determine, and, 
proverbially, no vé/e is more difficult to fill than that of the 
joreteller of events. 


Lord Rosebery has, on more than one occasion, shown 
‘ himself capable of rising above mere party considerations, and 
his advice to the nation in regard to the War Office may be 
accepted as single-minded and patriotic. He is entirely in favour 
of entrusting Lord Kitchener ‘‘ with the fullest authority to 
reorganise our present system,” and he adds “ by singular good 
— fortune we possess the man for the crisis.” If so much as that 
is granted, however, the necessity for promptitude becomes a 
very pressing one. At the present moment Lord Kitchener is 
working with his usual energy in a climate that has sapped the 
energies of men as strong as he is. The task of reorganising 
can be neither easy nor brief, but will, if properly carried out, 
extend over a considerable number of years. What is to be 
done, therefore, should be done quickly. There is no more 
important subject before the Cabinet of the country at the 
present moment; and if, as the opinion of all qualified judges 
appears to be, Lord Kitchener is capable of putting our military 
arrangements on a solid and right foundation, not a moment 
should be lost in setting him to work. There are many generals 
in the Army who could do his present work in India, and there 
is none that we know of qualified to take that at home. 


The advocates of garden cities are reformers who have a 
very shrewd notion of the commercial side of their subject. It 
1s, perhaps, not exactly a novelty to have even our philanthropy 
done by limited liability companies, but we do not know that the 
plan has ever been worked successfully yet. From the discussion 

the meeting of the British Association we carry away the 
ipression of impracticability. The two cases on which the 
rgument is founded are those of Port Sunlight and the 
itlement at Bournville. In each the manufacturer moved 
ontaneously, and if there is any other capitalist in a similar 
sition, there is no reason why he should not select a spot 
the country whereon to build his workshops, house his 
len, and found a village that would practically belong to the 
‘orks. Unfortunately, the vast majority of trades are most 
‘avourably situated where the greatest crowd is, and know that 
would be suicide to remove their places of business out of 
town. Thus, even if a few individuals were prevailed upon to 
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go to the country and set up establishments, the effect would 
scarcely be felt on the great centres of population, though it 
would no doubt be much healthier for those employed. But to 
apply the term ‘ garden cities’’ to such settlements is to employ 
somewhat inflated language. 


There is something of monotony in the manner in which 
week after week one is called upon to comment on the 
vagaries of the weather, but no sooner have the effects of one 
gale been discounted than we are favoured with another, and 
each one seems more violent than its predecessor. During 
this year, which will probably go down to history as one of the 
most extraordinary ever recorded, scarcely a week has passed 
without bringing the usual storm. The complaints from some 
parts of the country are becoming very pathetic indeed, and the 
only consolation that appears to be left to those engaged in 
agriculture is that no further harm can ensue, because by this 
time the weather has done its worst. We began by noticing 
that the rainfall was likely to surpass that of 1879. It has more 
than done so, and students of weather history are now going 
back to 1703 for a parallel. Unfortunately, neither rainfall nor 
other statistics were very carefully kept in those days, but the 
impressions of those who lived through that year and witnessed 
the extraordinary destruction accomplished by the greatest of its 
storms reveal it as a rival even to the present year. 


SOF 


ORAN-BHROIN. 
(A crying in the wilderness as of a little child is the symbo! of lost love.) 


When all the West is blowing wild, 
Is blowing wild 
With tempest wings that fan the fire 
Of sunset to one awful pyre, 
I hear the crying of a child— 
The crying of a little ¢hild 
When all the West is blowing wild, 
Is blowing wild. 


The screaming scart, the wailing mew, 
The lone curlew, 
From shore and moor these vcices rise: 
Only the wind else moans and sighs: 
The West is all a blood-red hue: 
Out of the glistering moorland dew 
I hear a child’s voice wail and rise 
In mournful cries. 
When all the West is blowing wild, 
Is blowing wild 
And shrill and faint along the shore, 
By moor, or hill, and o’er and o’er 
A child’s lament is tost on high . . . 
It is a love that cannot die, 
A lost love weeping evermore 
While all the West is blowing wild, 
Is blowing wild. 
Fiona MAcLEop. 


The agricultural outlook in Ireland is blacker than ever, and 
it is feared that the coming winter will be one of great distress. 
In the poor districts of the West the effects of the wet summer 
and autumn, combined with cyclonic winds, have left all sorts of 
crops in a pitiable state. The fierce storm of last week was the 
climax, putting the finishing touch of destruction on anything 
which survived former rains and winds. Many of the District 
and County Councils have already passed resolutions calling on 
the landlords to assist their tenants by giving big reductions— 
25 per cent. is the usual demand—on their rents. This, 
coming on top of rents already reduced to low-water level by the 
Land Courts, would leave owners in as bad a plight as the 
tenants. Great hardship will also be caused throughout the 
greater part of Ireland by the scarcity of fuel. Turf (peat) has 
not had the slightest chance of drying except where cut and 
drawn home in the early part of the season. The “ crop ””—and 
a most important one it is—is now lying wet and sodden in 
bogs which are more like lakes than anything else. 


The first sale under the new Irish Land Act has taken place 
in County Wexford, where Mr. Browne has agreed with his 
tenants as to the sale of his estate at Killeens and Townparks, 
situated about a mile from the town of Wexford. Nearly all the 
tenants had their rents fixed fora first judicial term, and in a few 
cases second terms had been fixed. The terms of sale were 
that Mr. Browne should give a reduction of 25 per cent. 
all round. This means that between the reduction on their old 
rents and the sale they will obtain about 4o per cent. 
reduction on their old rents, whilst for the landlord it means that 
he will obtain about twenty-three years’ purchase and three years’ 
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ponus—total, twenty-six years’ purchase. Wexford has bought 
more land under the Land Purchase Acts than any other county 
in Ireland. although it is not a large county. Nearly half the 
county has already been bought since the Act was passed in 
1896, the property which has passed into the hands of the tenants 
amounting in value to over haif a million. 


This present season of extraordinary wetness is naturally 
proving unusually favourable for the growth of all kinds of 
mushrooms and ‘toadstools,” and nothing could have been 
more timely than the exhibition of fungi which was held in 
Lendon by the Royal Horticultural Society on Tuesday iast. 
The exhibits were carefully chosen, so as to include both the 
kinds which can be cooked and eaten with satisfactory results, 
and those which were mainly serviceable in their day as a means 
of removing unpopular Roman emperors, and a lecture was 
delivered in the course of the afternoon which clearly expressed 
the method of distinguishing the different classes. The general 
public is often reproached by the discriminating few, and with 
considerable reason, for its rejection of all other species of fungus 
in favour of the ordinary mushroom, but there is a natural 
indisposition to make casual experiments in the consumption of 
‘“‘toadstools”’ without a sound previous knowledge of what is 
likely to prove beneficial and what is not. A great natural 
supply of wholesome and savoury delicacies is consequently 
wasted every year, and every effort to remove the prevailing 
ignorance on this subject is a real public service. 


Certainly our Scottish salmon have not responded, as we 
hoped they would, to the plentiful spate” that Jupiter Pluvius 
sent down most of the rivers in the first days of September. 
One can speak with certainty, of course, only of those rivers that 
one has made personal trial of, but the hearsay from others is all 
to the same effect. La Rochefoucauld, it is evident from his 
cynical maxims, was no sportsman; still, there are anglers who 
find that in the misfortunes of others there is something that 
does not displease us, and these may feel a certain evil satisfac- 
tion in hearing that the sea-trout in Norway, generally the great 
stand-by of the latter end of the season there, is not behaving 
himself well, not coming up the rivers, or not allowing himself to 
be caught. Is there comfort in this kind of news, or is there not, 
for those who stay at home? Possibly our Scottish salmon may 
have found the spates of September just a little late for them, 
for they do not move up very quickly at that time of year. 
eye entering the rivers then reach the upper spawning beds 
at all. 


BLUE BELLS. 
Blue bells! Blue bells! 
You rock in a windy steeple, 
At the lightest breeze’s breath, 
To mark for the fairy people 
Birth and wedding and death. 
Blue bells! 
Birth and wedding and death! 


Gay bells! Blue bells! 
In the moonlit woods you chime 
At the edge of the fairy ring, 
Tinkling, tinkling in time 
To the fairies’ feet as they swing. 
Blue bells! 
To the fairies’ feet as they swing! 
Sad, sad blue bells! 
When beeches are gold and red 
And plane trees withered and brown 
You toll for the summer dead 
And the first leaves drifting down. 
Blue bells! 
And the first leaves drifting down ! 
WILL. H. OGInvir. 


The old game law was unduly severe to transgressors. But 
surely the reaction, which has tended to ignore property in game 
—now enormously valuable—and to withdraw police protection 
from such property, is unduly encouraging to offences against 
it. The present system by which the police are required to 
act as impartial spectators of game offences, withdraws a 

‘pressure never absent in other forms of law-breaking. The 
results are most deplorable. One cannot conceive, for example, 
a_case like the cold-blooded murder of the two gamekeepers, 
Uttley and Kenyon, on the Buckstone Moors, being perpetrated 
had the murderer been engaged in stealing chickens, and the 
keepers been labourers or farm servants endeavouring to catch 
them. A very desperate burglar might take life in such a case; 
but not a thiet. The “poacher” was engaged in an illegal act, 
against property of a kind. But as the property was game the 
fear of the police was not before him, and he appears to have shot 
the two keepers, one after another, with as little compunction as 
if they had been hostile Indians in prairie warfare. 
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There is a class of creatures very numerous in the Highlands, 
and indeed all over Scotland, at this time of year that the ordinary 
gillie refers to, not without some scorn, as the “trappers.” They 
are the people who drive about in waggonettes and coaches and 
see the sights, and the reason that this name is given them is 
partly because it suggests the idea of their driving in traps, and 
partly because it is something like the more familiar “ tripper.” 
The “trapper” neither shoots nor stalks nor fishes, except in the 
burns that are open to all the world, or to the hotels at which he 
Stays; he has neither shooting nor fishing nor forest, nor any 
demand for the gillie’s services, and hence the scorn of the latter 
towards him, and of the keeper whose game he may worry in his 
tramps over moor and forest. But he is a very important item in 
the economy of Scotland, for all that, as all the railway companies, 
steamboat people, and jobmasters know full well, to say nothing 
of the hotel-keepers. When some legislation was attempted 
lately to give the Scotch brown trout an early autumn close time, 
the resistance was vehement of those people who were concerned 
to be in the good graces of the “trapper.” Hotel-keepers did 
not care whether trout were caught out of condition, but they 
did care that any attraction for the “trapper,” who comes in the 
autumn, should be taken away, and tor his sake the trout are 
sacrificed. 


The series of trials which the Association of Bloodhound 
Breeders is arranging for a date in the autumn still to be fixed, 
promises to be of more than usual interest. Besides the tests 
in man-hunting, included on previous occasions, it is proposed 
to put the bloodhounds to follow a trail which has been 
crossed and recrossed by other runners, and it will be 
very interesting to see how far they are able to stick to their 
original line in spite of the additional element of difficulty 
thus introduced. The more exactly this remarkable gift of 
following a human scent can be made to fulfil the conditions in 
which it is, or once was, of most practical use, the more fascinating 
a sport this working with bloodhounds becomes, and it is 
obvious that their value for practical purposes would have been 
very limited if they were liable to break off and pursue the first 
respectable citizen who happened to cross the trail of their enemy. 
But even if the forthcoming experiments in this respect are 
not wholly successful, there is littie doubt that it should be 
possible to develop the ability to run true to a single line by 
regular and careful training. 


The undaunted Captain Peary of the United States Navy 
has obtained leave of absence for three years, in order to make 
yet another effort to reach the North Pole. The new attempt is 
full of interest and promise, for it is to be conducted on rather 
novel lines, doubtless as the fruit of lessons taught by previous 
failure. Essentially this will be an over-land—or over-ice— 
attempt. It will rely mainly on the use of light sledges, and 
will adopt Esquimaux methods and employ Esquimaux help 
as largely as possible. Captain Peary will start on July 1st of 
next year in a new vessel for Whale Sound, to establish a per- 
manent station at Sabine Cape. The next move will be the 
establishment of winter quarters in the north of Grant Land, 
and thence with the earliest light of I’ebruary Captain Peary, 
with a lightly-equipped sledge outfit, will attempt his dash for 
the Pole itself, an enterprise that he reckons as likely to take 
him a hundred days. To the mind of the uneducated this 
programme appeals as being of greater promise than any of the 
previous ones that have failed of accomplishment. 


A curious comment upon the excitement produced by the 
disappearance of the lady doctor is the fact, which has been 
officially published, that in the year 1go1, the latest for which 
statistics are available, no fewer than 35,033 persons were 
reported missing to the Metropolitan Police. Even if we make 
all reasonable deduction for aged and imbecile people who have 
wandered out of their way, and children that have been lost 
through the carelessness of servants or their own mischievous 
propensities, there will still remain a body of some thousands of 
persons who annually disappear from the view of their friends. 
Moreover, there is in London a _ considerable number 
of men and women who, practically speaking, have no 
friends, or at least they have discontinued correspondence 


‘with their relations and live quite alone in London. The 


number of these who disappear is beyond computation. Many 
of them are accustomed to lead a migratory life, swaying 
between one set of apartments and another, and only making 
friends of the most casual sort. Everybody has known 
instances of people disappearing from their circle, but the 
probability is that such an occurrence is-followed by the vanish- 
ing gentleman or lady turning up somewhere else, so that it is 
idle to raise any excitement unless there is reasonable suspicion 
of suicide, mentai aberration, or crime. 
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his very justly 


b-come famous not 
only throughout 
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it is hardly too 
mich to Say, 
t).roughout the 
world. Wherever 
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it is in very 
of the bags of grouse that are shot there, that the 


of Moy have acquired their 
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large measure, 
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when the size of the moor is considered. 
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Moy, as on many 
other moors. Of 
course these bags 
may not seem very 
vast in comparison 
with what is done 
on some English 
moors, but the 
climate of the high 
ground of Inver- 
ness-shire is very 
different from that 
of Yorkshire. The 
wind is not so 
tempered to the 
unfiedged bird, 
and probably the 
growth of heather 
is not so luxuriant. 
But the figures 
come into an even 
stronger light 


About 11,000 acres is 


the whole extent, in which is included much of the nature of 
‘‘ nolicies,” firwood, loch, etc., that is not grouse ground at all. 

Having said so much of bags and records, it is only just to 
add a word that may serve to remove a false impression likely to 
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OVER THE 


the surroundings and circumstances, in some ways unique, in 
In the first place we may speak of the 
bays. In the year 1900 ten guns shooting over the Moy 
moors made a then record for Scotland by killing 807 brace of 
grouse in the day, and for that year the total killed was 6,092 


which Moy is placed. 


birds. Inthe year 
following, that is 
to say in Igot, ten 
guns killed g14 
brace in a day, 
thus beating the 
previous record for 
Scotland, made the 
year before, by 
r 100 brace. 
in 1go1 the total 
o! ‘rds killed was 
7.127. This was 
(. highest water- 
irk as yet 
ched. In the 
owing year a 
id wet spring 
ied off great 
imbers of young 
ds, and the 
esent year, like- 
se, has been 
unfavourable at 
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be induced thereby. 
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It would be a great error to think that The 


Mackintosh, the owner and contriver, devotes himself at all 
to the record-breaking business. Probably there is not a chieftain 
or a laird in Scotiand who has a greater scorn of the Southerner 


who comes up to ren 


MEALLBREACH/E. 
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t a “so many thousand brace’’ moor, or 


who calculates at 
the end of the year 
exactly what each 
grouse has cost 
him. That The 
Mackintosh has 
devoted immense 
care and thought 
to the problems 
of grouse rearing 
and driving, and 
that he takes a 


natural pride is 
the foremost 
position among 


Scottish moors in 
which Moy stands, 
it would be absurd 
to deny; but nm 
one who has see! 
how the thing is 
dc ne there can fai 
to icalise that the 
true spirit of sport 
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is breathed by all alike, not 
only by the host and the guests, 
but also by all the keepers and q 
gillies, from Grierson, the head- 
keeper, who seems to have a 
peculiar genius for his work, 
down to the smallest of the 
gossoons employed as beaters. 
Nearly all of them, no doubt, 
are of the clan Mackintosh, 
of which the Mackintosh of 
Mackintosh himself is the chief. 
Thus, in working under him, 
and at Moy, they are working 
under one whose relation to 
them still has something of 
that patriarchal sentiment 
that was a feature of the clan 
system in the days when it 
flourished in its best perfection. 
No doubt they still feel them- 








selves to be working in some Wy, 4, Rouch, THE MACKINTOSH GIVING DIRECTIONS. Copyright—""C.L."" 
measure for the glory of the 
clan when they are beating to make Moy take the record from all eloquent of the merits of the head-keeper, Grierson, that coming 4 
the rest of Scotland. It is difficult to account in any other way for into this clannish company as he did to take command over 
the pride that all seem to take in it and the zeal so generally most of its members, he has been so great a success not only with 
shown. But very much also must be ascribed to the’ personal the Mackintosh’s grouse, but with the Mackintoshes themselves. 
A 
- - a 
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qualities of the present chief, who is eminently a good organiser, He has all his beaters working together with him with scientific 
and to whose adoption of the system that experience shows to be zeal to make the result good. He wili take counsel with them, 
best suited to the management of a moor the largest share of the especially with the flanking men, as to the reasons that made 

successful result must be attributed. It strikes one as singularly the grouse turn at a point where they were not expected to, f. 

and so on. ‘There is loyal ‘ 

service rendered throughout. : 

A theory of the beating at Moy } 

is that a boy is as good as \@ 


a man for putting a grouse 
up on the wing. Therefore, | 
we see in these illustrations a 
number of small boys inter- 
spersed among their elders aud 
betters ; but in order to keep 
down the “ boys-terous ” spirit 
one boy has generally a man 
on each side of him in the 
beating line, to repress his 
natural desire to shout each 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
time a bird rises. <A feature 
of the beating is that it is 7 
done silently. There is none 
of that perpetual howling of 
Mark! mark!” that we hear 
from beaters only too often. 
Even when birds try to break 
back, the rule is (and rules are 
not made to be broken at Moy) 
that there shall be plenty of 
flag-waving, in order to try 
to turn them again, but no 
shouting. 

This year the moor was 
shot on September 2nd and 
3rd. There were not as many 
. it lh dic yuns as in the great years of 
Kouch. THE MACKINIOSH THROWING APPLES TO THE STOP BOYS.  Copytight—"C L." tia and I9g0I. The party 
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consisted of the host himself, and, besides, of Mr. R. 
Rimington - Wilson (name to be placed first in most 
companies of shooters), Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Lord 
Lovat, Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, Mr. W. M. Low, who 
has Mealmore, the adjoining moor, and Mr. Bradley Martin. 
If the season is, relatively speaking, a poor one for grouse, 
it seems to be quite as good as can be wished for midges, 
and both Lord Balfour of Burleigh and Mr. Rimington- 
Wilson went about during most of the time that they were 
not shooting wrapt like veiled prophets of Khorassan in green 
veils to keep the midges off. It is thus that they appear in one 
of the pictures shown herewith. The drives taken on the first 
day were exactly those taken when the record bag was made 
two years ago. It isa principle of the driving at Moy, and a 
necessary one if two full days are to be had over the moderate 
acreage of the best ground, to fill up one drive from the other 
and go over a portion of the same ground more than once with 
the beating line. No records were to be made this year. On 
the whole, the Moy ground is not very precipitous for a Scottish 
moor, but it varies a great deal in this respect. One of the 
second day’s drives was from very high ground—it is the third 
drive of the day, and the birds come from a hill over guns in the 
valley higher than over the ‘“‘ sikes”” at Wemmergill, sometimes, 
indeed, quite out of shot. Asarule the shooting is fairly easy 
(if that is an epithet ever to be given the driven grouse) at Moy, 
as compared with the majority of Highland moors. The ground 
over which the birds come to the butts, as a rule, is not very 
steeply undulating, and the excellent construction of the butts 
themselves is such that the birds come right on very straight, 
without the swift swerve that they are so apt to make 
when they see the man, the gun, and the loader waiting 
for them behind the usual wall of heaped-up peat. Some 
of the pictures that go with these remarks do indeed seem 
to show up the shooter fairly obviously; but then it is to be 
remembered that they were not taken from the point of view of 
the grouse. The butts are so made that the top is but some 
18in. above the general level of the moor, and this moderate 
elevation is reached only by a gradual rise, all heather-clad, so 
that the grouse can hardly see anything at all as they fly towards 
them. Moreover, the heather grows freely right up to the edge, 
and thus forms a screen to hide the head and shoulders of the 
man within, and yet does not impede his shooting. The 
peculiarity of this construction of butt may be noticed even from 
the railway that goes over the Moy moors on the comparatively 
new Highland branch (become the main line) connecting Avie- 
more with Inverness. On other moors that the line passes you 
may see the butts upstanding blackly against the general surface 
of moorland. On Moy you would say that there were no butts 
at all, so sunken are they and invisible in the surrounding 
heather. : 

Of course, these bults, that are virtually pits, require 
draining—sometimes, when made on boggy ground, to be even 
floored with planks—and the Mackintosh has been at the pains, 
for the sake of the comfort of the shooters, to have little cause- 
ways made, in places, to connect butt with butt. Yet on the whole, 
though there are ponies at the disposal of the scant of breath or 
the over-abundant of adipose, there is plenty of hard walking 
in a day’s driving at Moy. It is not armchair work, or play. 
One man is kept at work constantly, all the year round, 
at the repair and maintenance of the butts and_ roads. 
He even goes by the name of the “‘roadmaker.” How active 
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a part the host himself takes in the management of the drives and 
all concerned with the shooting is seen sufficiently from the 
pictures. He isthe commander-in-chief of the whole, although he 
has in Grierson a subordinate to whom almost.anybody else 
would be only too grateful to hand over the conduct of affairs. 


FROM THE FARMS. 


THe LIGHTER BRANCHES OF AGRICULTURE. 

HE Countess of Warwick writes an interesting introduc- 

tion to the book of this title published by Chapman and 

Hall, which has been written by Miss Edith Bradley 

and Miss Bertha La Mothe. She sets forth with a good 
deal of charm the attractions of this calling for women, which 
she regards as an alternative to the vocations of typewriter, 
governess, or clerk, all of which town pursuits she con- 
siders to be underpaid. Light 
work upon the land, she claims, 
opens the gates of our crowded 
cities to a healthier and happier 
life. By the phrase ‘ lighter 
branches of agriculture” she 
means, practically, dairy-work 
and market gardening, and she 
advises girls who are entering 
upon it to see. that they have 
two things—physical strength 
and the small sum of money 
required for the expenses of 
training. She goes on, “I 
should estimate this sum ata 
minimum of £160, and should 
add that at least a year must 
be spent in learning the work, 
but three years 1s hardly more 
than sufficient.” After the col- 
legiate life is past, the girl should 
seek a post as gardener or 
assistant on a poultry farm or 
dairy, and learn to test her 
capacity for work before 
setting up on her own account. 
Lady Warwick says the de- 
mand is at present greater than 
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salary is £30 or £404 year with board and lodging. She feels 
sure, also, that there is a great opening for ‘‘ petite culture” in 
country districts, though the chief obstacle 1s the cost of carriage. 
We confine ourselves to Lady Warwick’s introduction to this 
book to-day, and hope in an early issue to deal at more length 
with the subject-matter. 

An AGRICULTURAL SHOW IN UGANDA. 

A correspondent writes us from Nyrobi an account of an 
agricultural show in Uganda, in the hope that English farmers will 
read it, as he thinks the great need of the country is the want of 
European enterprise to develop it. Mombassa is a very curious 
site for an agricultural show, and the natives must have been 
both instructed and amused by the one devoted to agriculture 
and horticulture held there at the end of July. Our correspondent 
says it gave one some slight idea of the vast amount of country 
and the variety of climate in the East Africa and Uganda 
Protectorates. The exhibits were cosmopolitan in character, 
and included a fine pair of tame lions, which, with the splendid 
show of ivory, helped the spectators to realise that they were 
in a part of darkest Africa, a fact that was liable to be 
forgotten when looking at the fashionabie dresses of the ladies 
and listening to the naval band rendering the latest waltz. 
There was a remarkably fine collection of cotton and fibres 
shown, which included ramie, hemp, aloe, banana, and several 
native fibres. The length and strength of the ramie strands 
led one to speculate on what parts of the country could be 
advantageously devoted to ramie cultivation. In the vegetable 
section were some splendid specimens of cabbage, cauliflower, 
and the usual garden produce. The Zanzibar Agricultural 
Department sent sugar-cane, indigo seed, and varieties of rice. 
The collection of potatoes deserves special mention, one exhibit 
showing the keeping qualities of the 
African product, having been stored since 
April, and though the potatoes were 
necessarily sprouting, they were never- 
theless in a very firm condition. A 
good deal of interest was centred on 
the crate or basket exhibit for the 
carriage of potatoes, as the lack of 
a cheap sound crate is at present the 
stumbling-block to the large expor- 
tation of potatoes to the south. The 
specimen of grape compares very 
favourably with the Californian, and 
if grown in a sufficiently large quantity 
should in the near future support a 
wine industry. The cut-flower exhibits 
sent from up-country did their growers 
great credit. Particularly — beautiful 
was the collection from Riverside 
Farm, Nyrobi, of pansies, violets, 
fuchsias, carnations, and a_ variety 
of other flowers grown from American 
seed. The show of cattle was poor, 
few people caring to risk their stock 
on the long railway journey. There 
were exhibits of tobacco from the 
province of Seyedia, and rubber from 
Uganda. Some photographs of coffee 
plantations in German East Africa 
showed that our foreign neighbours 
are not idle, and it was a comfort to 
turn to the splendid coffee exhibits 
from Uganda. Altogether the show 
was a great success, and should give 
an impetus to the agriculture and 
trade of the country. 

RaM AND SHEEP SALES. 

At a time when the crop outlook 
is so depressing, it is more than usually 
satisfactory to notice what a brisk 
demand there is for rams and sheep 
generally. The recent sales have 
kept up to those of an earlier date. 
In Scotland we notice that at the 
Lanark sale thirteen shearlings belong- 
ing to Mr. Hamilton of Woolfords 
produced the excellent average of £27 
13s. 1od., a single ram being sold for 
£123, that being the top price of the 
market. Messrs. Cadzow received an 
average of £22 2s. 6d. for twenty 
shearlings. At Edinburgh, too, the 
prices were considerably beyond those 
obtained in 1902. In England the 
sheep sales were equally good. At 
the annual Shropshire’ sale’ in 
Birmingham, Dr. Wall’s best rams 
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guineas, and eleven guineas respectively; Mr. Edward 
Nock’s, twenty-three guineas, fifteen guineas, fifteen guineas, 
sixteen guineas, sixteen guineas, fourteen guineas, and twelve 
guineas. Among the buyers were the Earl of Coventry, Lord 
Lilford, Captain Tillard, Messrs. Bowden, and many other 
notable owners of Shropshire flocks. At Hempton Green Fair 
Messrs. Brown and Son made seventeen and a-half guineas for 
their best shearling pedigree Cotswold ram. The average was 
£11, as compared with £10 5s. 6d. last year. Sixty Oxford 
Down ram lambs from Binham Abbey made twenty and a-half 
guineas and nineteen guineas for the two best, the average being 
£10. The letting of the ram lambs was also good, the highest 
price being twelve guineas, and the average about six guineas. 
This briskness in the sheep trade points clearly to a speedy 
change in the livestock statistics sent out annually by the Board 
of Agriculture. 


TREES IX .. .| 
LANDSCAPE. 


HE extent to which beauty is a matter of association is 
one of the most difficult things to determine. Most of 
us have heard the story of the Canadian backwoodsman 
who said of Connemara that it was the most civilised 
place he had ever seen in his life, because not a single 

tree came into the landscape. He had grown to look upon 
trees as enemies to be fought and struggled with, and hence 
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woodlands, that to most of us seem so 
refreshing, represented to him the last 
extreme of ugliness. Sir Walter 
Scott works out the same principle 
vhen he makes Jeanie Deans in her 
valk to London grow weary of the 
eternally flat landscape, and long for 
ome of the hills to which she had 
een accustomed. Lobert Burns, 
vain, lover of landscape though he 
as, was too much of an agriculturist 
nd peasant to see any beauty in 
ountains. From his Ayrshire home 
must often have seen, like the 
puir hairst lassie” of the song, the 
ls “hie like sleeping lions.” Nearly 
ery morning when going to the 
yugh he must have seen the sun 
kissing the misty mountain tops” 
sht in front of him, and_ behind, 
e barren and gigantic Highland 
lls. But his Muse saw no beauty 
them. In fact, Burns, beyond 
very other poet, looked upon natural 
enery not as a thing whose beauty 
id to be sung for its own sake, but 
erely as staging for the human 
varacters who had the monopoly of 
is deepest interests. The little burnies 
running from the heather-clad_ hills 
were used as adjuncts to some love 
scene Or misanthropic soliloquy. All 
the beautiful Ayrshire rivers are 
associated with so many romantic 
tales. Applying the same _ principle 
to trees, it will be found that those 
love them best who have been 
brought up in a well-wooded country. 
Tennyson, who has given us some 
exquisite pict..res, lived in a district 
notable for them. Anyone who has 
stood on the ‘dry, dark wold,” and 
looked down at the wide Lincolnshire 
fields, must have felt how true to 
Nature was that word-picture he 
drew of the elm tossing its giant 
arms about the fields. Nowhere more 
than in the beautitul woodJand close 
to the Rectory that supplied him with 
so many pictures and images could 
one realise autumn laying a ‘“ fiery 
finger” on the leaves, and even 
close to the house there were the 
“seven elms, the poplars four,” which 
probably suggested the undying 
phrase, ‘the immemorial elms,” and 
when he left Somersby it was only 
natural that he should seek a new eS ee 
home in woodland country. But it 
was not only in the general impres- 
sion that he was so vivid and_ true, 
but the epithets applied to individual trees are as exquisite 
as anything in the English language; witness ‘‘the tender, 
delaying ash.” 

It is a great feature of trees that they remain beautiful 
from the beginning till the end of the year, though the beauty 
is for ever changing. In this month of September, for instance, 
the green of summer still gives the potent characteristic to the 
landscape, yet, here and there, signs are not wanting of the 
coming of that wizardry which changes the monotonous green 
into the beautiful and mystical robes which Nature uses to 
conceal the process of decay. Here and there in an elm grove 
or a group ot chestnuts it seems as though a burning hand had 
been stretched over the foliage, and the green is turning to 
brown and red. Simultaneously the colours of wild fruit are 
prepared to accompany this great change. On the hawthorn 
hedges the fruit is already taking on that ruddy hue which 
will lend a glow of colour when winter has desolated every- 
thing else. Scarlet hips are shining in thickets and by the 
wayside, and the bramble is already beginning to extend its 
long tendrils covered with black fruit. So, not in mourning, 
but in gorgeous raiment, such as might be suitable for an 
occasion of triumph and rejoicing, does Nature approach the 
season of annual death, as if to give an assurance that this 
apparent destruction is not really destruction at all, but only 
part of the process of renewal that binds death and life into 
one. 

The old poet said, “the leaves go and come again, but I and 
my generation depart, never to return.” It is, of course, an 
altogether false analogy. ‘The individual leaf and the individual 
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THE FOREST OUTSKIRTS. 


man each fulfils its and his appointed task, withers and falls 
to the ground, only to be blown about by the wind till they 
mingle in the dust out of which Nature forms their successors. 
In a little while the woodlands will all be dressed as Indian 
Princes, and in a little longer they will stand stripped and 
bare against the wintry skies. Yet even as ‘bare, ruined 
quires ” they have an exquisite and haunting loveliness. The 
forms and lines of the trees were not displayed but hidden by 
the foliage of summer, now they stand out in all their bold and 
mighty strength, and in that way they are more suggestive than 
when covered with their green leaves. It is only because the 
sight is so familiar that we do not wonder at atree. Its huge bulk 
rising like some great spheroid is the greatest example of still 
life that we know, anchored to the earth as it is by its roots. 
Between it and animal life the difference seems to be only 
one of locomotion. Man would answer Shakespeare’s clever 
phrase that the cynical Carlyle liked so well to repeat, namely, 
‘‘a forked radish,” if it were not for his power of movement. 
And in the latter there seems to be something almost unnatural, 
as we see in the development of the sentiment of home. 
Nearly every bird and animal seems to move only on compul- 
sion. It would be very glad to “ripe and ripe and rot and rot” 
like a vegetable marrow in one place were it not for sundry 
whips that have been devised to make it move. The lowest 
forms of life are almost as still as the vegetable, but motion— 
swimming, flying, running—comes with progress. Hunger 
comes telling it to go forth and seek something to eat. Cold 
and rain arrive, driving it to shelter. Yet prolonged observa- 
tion shows that there is, as it were, some invisible tie attracting 
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it to a particular 
spot. When the 
swallow, hawk- 
ing about the 
Pyramids, begins 
to think of nest- 
ing, what comes 
into its mind is 
not a_ vision of 
England as a 
whole, but only 
of one place some 
few inches. in 
area where its 
nest was built, 
and other things 
being equal, it 
would always, 
year after year, 
return exactly to 
the same spot. 
The wild creatures 
of field and wood- 
land have their 
burrows or seats 
that they make 
homes’ of, and 
they have their 
own little paths 
and highways 
among the fieids, 
as if in their geography the world was mapped out into 
tiny parishes. Even the fish has a particular pool that it 
loves, and that it will return to again and again after 
having paid its annual visit to the sea. So the natural man, 
too, is born with a kind of nostalgia, and fain would return 
to his first haunt. It is a passion that sometimes reaches to 
the very edge of death. It is as if it were more than a mere 
poetical aspiration that “ from his ashes may be made the violet 
of his native land.” But the tree stands where it grows and 
lies where it falis, and is one more example of an instinct 
whose rudiments are to be observed in the most complex forms 
of life. 

Trees, like men, too, tend under natural conditions to range 
themselves in tribes, so that our most beautiful ideas of them are 
taken from masses of the same kind of tree, such as the Mount 
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of Olives, the 
cedars of Lebanon, 
the Lombardy 
poplars, the pines 
of Norway. 
Should anyone 
artificially mix his 
trees in planting, 
as has been done 
to an unfortunate 
extent on many 
English estates 
there is a spotti- 
ness in the effect 
which tells us that 
an offence has been 
committed against 
N ature. Mr. 
Ruskin has laid 
it down, and we 
do not know of 
any competen 
authority wh¢ 
would contradict 
him, that the ful 
beauty of tree 
never can be seer 
nor appreciate 
unless in masses o 
the same kind, anc 
this ought to be 
the principle guiding all who make new plantations. How 
badly the principle has been observed will be obvious to al 
who know their England. 
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IN THE GARDEN. 


SELECTIONS OF BULBOUS FLOWERS (CONTINUED), 

USCARI (Grape Hyacinth).—Beautiful little bulbous flowers of 
many shades of blue. Conicum is as fine as any, the flowers 
being of an intense blue, and with the fragrance of Violets. It 

increases very quickly. There are several other good sorts, such as M. 
neglectum, M. botryoides, and M. paradoxum, and there is the curious 
M. comosum monstrosum, but conicum is our choice. Plant the bulbs 2in. 
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deep. Conicum will spread freely on a rough bank. In the nursery of 
Messrs. Barr and Sons at Surbiton a bank is smothered in spring with the 
deep purple and fragrant flowers. 

Narcissus (Daffodils).—It is a difficult task to give a small selection of 
Narcissi, as their number is legion, but the following should satisfy the 
beginner. [White Trumpet Daffodils : Of these Cernuus is the best, but the 
whole group is difficult to succeed with. William Goldring is a vigorous 
variety, and in this section is the delicately-coloured Pallidus preecox, which 
is one of the first to expand. Siécolor Trumpets: Worsefieldi, Empress, 
similar, but later in bloom, and Grandee, later still. Yellow Trumpets: 
Emperor, one of the best ; Golden Spur, very rich in colour, early ; Johnstoni 
Queen of Spain, clear yellow, a pretty sort for border or for naturalising ; 
Maximus, a glorious colour, but fickle, and the same may be sai2 of the 
pretty little Tenby Daffodil. The delightful little minimus and minor belong 
to this section. Sarri group: First and foremost is Barri conspicuus, with 
its orange centre; Flora Wilson, pure white, centre orange red. /xcompara- 
bilis group: Sir Watkin, Stella, Cynosure, and C. J. Backhouse; to this 
section belong the double sorts, the famous Butter and Eggs, Codlins and 
Cream, and Eggs and Bacon. Leedst group: Mrs. Langtry, Duchess of 
Westminster and the type. /oeticus group: This is the Pheasant’s-eye or 
‘‘poet’s Daffodil.” The earliest is Poeticus ornatus and the latest recurvus 
and the double white. The type is, of course, very beautiful. Other Narcissi 
of great charm are Polyanthus Narcissi, Grande Monarque, and Soleil d’Or, 
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worthy. The flowers also are too heavy for the stems, so that 
it is wise ta plant the bulbs where the soil is covered with Arenaria, 
Herniaria, Stonecrop, Saxifrage, or similar plants. Plant the bulbs qin. deep. 
This selection has been kept to the smallest proportions, but if all the bulbs 
mentioned are in the garden there will be no dearth of colour or interest. 


RANDOM NOTES, 

Beautiful New Vines from China.—We were interested at the first 
September meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society to find several new 
Vines introduced by Messrs. Veitch and Sons from China. It is well known 
that this firm has had for some years a collector, Mr. E. H. Wilson by name, 
travelling to the Far East to discover new species for our gardens at home. 
China is rich in beautiful shrubs, trees, and flowers, and we are reaping now 
the reward of Messrs. Veitch’s collections. These new Vines will give a fresh 
joy to the garden; they promise well, and we hope to see them again later in 
the year, when it can be ascertained whether the leaves, now green, will turn 
to brilliant autumn tints, as in the Vitis Thunbergi and, of course, in ou 
Veitch’s Virginian Creeper. The most distinct of those we saw was V. 
Thomsoni; its leaves have quite a reddish colour, and suggest those of 
V. Veitchi. It is extremely graceful and distinct. Another was named 
V. flexuosa Wilsoni, a vine with pretty heart-shaped leaves; and another 
novelty was V. aconitifolius, though those who saw them will perhaps say that 
of all the vines shown none was more distinct than V. megaphylla; its leaves 
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Burbidgei, John Bain, the white Angel’s Tears (N. triandrus), for rock 
garden, and the pretty Basket Daffodil (Corbularia). 

Scillas.—To the Scillas belong the Bluebell and a host of lovely 
flowers, the Spanish Scilla hispanica, also known as Campanulata, and the 
little blue sibirica. The Spanish Scilla is one of the most easily grown of 
all bulbs, and delights in shade, but will succeed also in the mixed border. 
It can be had in several colourings; the white and rose varieties are very 
strong and free. Plant Scilla bulbs 2in. deep. Sibirica flowers with great 
profusion. 

7ulip~s.—There are two great classes of Tulips, the early and the late 
flowering. Of the early sorts, generally called ‘* Dutch,” the six most 
effective are Ophir d’Or, golden yellow, White Pottebakker, Keizerskroon, 
red and yellow, Maes, scarlet, Coleur du Cardinal, scarlet, La Matelas, pink 
and white; these are singles. Of the doubles choose Voltaire, crimson, 
Rose Blanche, pure white, Imperator Rubrorum, scarlet, and Vuurbaak, rose 
scarlet. The late or May-flowering Tulips are superb, and none is handsomer 
than Gesneriana spathulata. It has a big flower of intense crimson, with a 
blue-black suffusion on the inner base of the segments. Macrospeila, rose 
carmine, very sweet, Elegans, crimson, pointed segments, Vitellina, soft 
yellow, and the lovely golden Retroflexa complete the selection, A few 
Darwin Tulips may be added for their extreme lateness ; they carry Tulip-time 
to the threshold of summer. Glow is one of the best. The Parrot Tulips 
are interesting and quaintly shaped, but they are not very trust- 
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are 1Sin. long and 1ft. broad, a leafy, handsome vine for the pergola and 
arches which it is intended to cover with hardy climbers. 

An August-fruiting Strawberry Wanted.—A correspondent writes, ‘I 
am frequently asked to recommend a good late Strawberry for August, but 
there is no such fruit. If we had a variety for August with the good qualities 
of Royal Sovereign or Sir Joseph Paxton, then would growers be content. 
Considering what has been accomplished in raising new Strawberries, it is 
safe to prophesy that in the near future Strawberries as large as those already 
in existence will be forthcoming in late summer.” It must not be forgotten 
that the delicious little Quatre Saisons, which has sprung from the wild 
Strawberry of the English hedgerow, fruits until the frosts; the fruits are, 
however, very small, though pleasantly acid, and mixed with a little sugar are 
a refreshing breakfast dish or for dessert at later meals. 

The Ceanothuses.-—Planters of shrubs this autumn should think of 
Ceanothuses. If they already possess the beautful Gloire de Versailles they 
will welcome a variety named Indigo. We made a note of it last year to 
include in one of the weekly contributions when the planting season 
approached. It is wonderfully free, and the flowers are of deepest blue, 
almost a violet colour, and so beautiful that we have planted it in several 
parts of the garden with hope of success. It will be protected during winter. 
The Ceanothuses are not sufficiently hardy to trust in the open during the 
winter months, especially as a rare variety means considerable expenditure. 

Grapes of Fine Flavour.—We wish hybridists would try and improve 
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the flavour of the Grape. The big-berried Gros Colman, Alicante, and 
the sorts we see in the market are as flavourless as a Turnip, mere bags of 
water and pips. The material is at hand to create a new race by getting 
some of the delicious flavour of the Frontignans into the tasteless varieties 
which we buy or grow for our tables. We have Muscat of Alexandria, 
Muscat Hamburgh, and the Madresfield Court, it is true, but even these have 
not quite the good quality of the Black Frontignan or Chasselas Napoleon. 
A few varieties of excellent flavour but with less imposing bunches than 
Gros Colman are San Antonia, Chasselas Rose, Chasselas Napoleon, Madeira 
Frontignan, Mentha Frentignan, and the well-known Royal Muscadine, which 
does so well on a sunny wall outdoors. 

Pansy Queen of the Year.—This is one of the prettiest little Pansies we 
have seen, and a bunch sent to us a few days ago was a pleasant surprise. 
It belongs to the Violetta type, and was raised by that famous Pansy 
hybridiser, the late Dr. Stuart of Chirnside. The flowers are about the size 
of a large sweet Violet, Princess of Wales for example, a good self 
purplish colour, and very sweet. It is almost as strongly scented as the Violet 
of field and hedgerow. 

Galtonia candicans.—It is a great gain to have this handsome bulb 
flowering in August and carly September. We have many groups of it, and it 
stands tall and straight, with the large Snowdrop-like flowers hanging like 
pearly bells from the thick stem. It is a bulb to plant as a relief to other 
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things, and associates well with the scarlet Gladiolus brenchleyensis. Plant 
the bulbs in March. 

Three New Poppies.—It is always well to take note of the new or rare 
flowers given awards by the Royal Horticultural Society. A trial has just 
taken place in their gardens at Chiswick of annual Poppies, and three varieties 
have each obtained the distinction of an ‘‘ award of merit,” which means that 
the plants have some exceptional feature, generally beauty of flower colouring. 
The three selected on this occasion were: Cardinal, sent by Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co. of Rothesay; it is an exceptionally sturdy Poppy, 18in, high, and 
with very beautiful snow-white flowers quite gin. across. Mephisto is another 
sturdy variety, erect in growth, and having single notched flowers 4yin. 
across, and intense crimson with deeper coloured base; this was sent by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons of Covent Garden. Glaucum is the showiest of the 
trio; it isa Poppy to make a dazzling group of, as the growth of the plant is 
neat and spreading, and the flowers are of a rich crimson colour, with a blotch 
of deeper shade at the base. Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Barr and Sons, and 
J. Veitch and Sons of King’s Road, Chelsea, sent this. There are many 
ways in which Poppies may be used in gardens. The well-known Papaver 
nmbrosum was a rare picture lately in the Royal Gardens, Kew. — It had 
been sown plentifully by shrub groups near the refreshment-house, a simple 
bit of sowing, but a fresh and happy way to use a flower of exceptional 
brilliancy, and with a certain grace and yet neatness of stem. 


THE CLASSIC GARDENS AT NIMES. 


HE renowned city of Nimes, in the land of old Languedoc, 
remains, with its edifices of grey antiquity, the monu- 
ment of a people’s greatness. Here plainly we tread 
in the paths of ancient Rome. Through the country 
passed that famous Aurelian Way from the metropolis 

to Cadiz, along which was the march of the nations, and, says 
Ausonius, “ Per quem Romani commercia suscipis orbis.” Here, 





THE FOUNTAIN OF THE NYMPHS. 


winning the world, dwelt in great provincial cities wealthy and 
highly-civilised communities, and the country is still full of 
remains telling much of the lifeand magnificence of the Romans. 
The amphitheatres of Nimes and Arles are among the most 
splendid monuments of their architecture outside Italy, and the 
temples, aqueducts, baths, and theatres bring forcibly to notice 
what superb builders they were. Later on, the incursions of 
Visigoths, the settlements of Arabs along the Mediterranean 
borderland, the conquests of Yusuf ben Abdurrahman, Wali of 
Narbonne, and the triumphs of Charles Martel, who drove out 
the chieftain from Nimes and Arles, caused the mighty remains, 
converted often into fortresses, to be devastated by siege and 
fire. Later again, choked up by refuse, and occupied by the 
hovels of the poor, the amphitheatres descended deeper into ruin 
and decay, while the pellucid waters, which once had bathed 
the limbs of the nymphs, fell to the baser uses of the rustic 
blanchisseuse. 

Then came the enlightened times that followed the age of the 
Grand Monarque, engendering a love of antiquity that brought 
Nimes more especially into the judicious hands of a veritable 
school of historians, and thus it was that the Fountain of the 
Nymphs and its surroundings became, with later adornments, 
the chief ornament of the town, and were converted into what 





may be described as a water garden on a magnificent scale, 
while the amphitheatre, temples, and gates were guarded with 
wise and loving care. 

It was ever a preoccupation with the Romans in this saline 
region of Gaul to bring water to their opulent cities. Arles, 
situated at the head of the delta of the Rhone, even when 
furnished with spring water by the long lines of aqueducts from 
the hills, can never have been a 
healthy place, for the marshes and 
pools in the neighbourhood must have 
made intermittent fevers prevalent 
among the people. It was a region 
of widespread salt marshes and 
lagoons, which bore some curious 
resemblance to Egypt, and wherein 
sometimes the mirage would conjure 
up visions of fruitful countries, while 
the ibis, the pelican, and flamingo 
sought their food in the sand. When 
malaria was prevalent in the low lands 
around Arles, the wealthy Romans 
could betake themselves to the more 
salutary city of Nemausus, or Nimes, 
and there witness the contests in the 
arena and seek healthful relaxation 
in the pellucid waters carried thither 
by the great aqueduct now known 
as the Pont du Gard. 

The river Gard, or Gardon, 
flows at a distance of some twelve 
miles from Nimes, but it could not 
be relied upon for a constant supply, 
owing to the very irregular character 
of its stream. The pure waters of 
the Eure, however, could be captured 
almost as they issued from the rock, 
in the neighbourhood of Uzés, and 
these, augmented by the clear spring 
of the Airan, were conducted by 
aqueduct and canal to the hill at 
Nimes. There is on a wall at the Chateau d’Uzés an inscrip- 
tion telling how one Sextus Pompeius, named Pandus, who had 
inherited from his fathers, raised a modest temple to the nymphs 
of the spring, of whose waters, from youth to age, he had made 
salutary employment. It is not necessary to trace the canalisa- 
tion, which brought this stream to what are now the classic 
gardens of Nimes, but the famous Pont du Gard, one of the 
grandest remains of Roman architecture, which was one link in 
the system, must be alluded to. The mighty remain consists of 
three tiers of arches, six at the bottom carrying eleven of equal 
span, and these supporting thirty-five others of smaller size, 
which raised the structure to the required level, and the upper- 
most tier carrying the water channel. This channel is U-shaped, 
and the passage of water along it has left, in the course of 
centuries, a calcareous deposit nearly twelve inches thick, which 
has from time to time been used in the neighbourhood for 
building purposes, the church of Bezouce, for example, being 
constructed of it. The huge aqueduct, spanning the lonely 
valley amid wild and rugged surroundings, is well calculated to 
impress the imagination of the most careless of observers. ‘The 
peasantry thereabout say that it was built by Satan, the price 
being the soul of the first who should pass over it, but, as in 
many legends, his Satanic majesty was cheated of his prey, for, 
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before man could approach the bridge, a hare scampered across, 
whereupon the Devil, in fury, petrified him against an arch, as 
may plainly be seen to this day. 

It is obvious that in the long course of twenty-five miles by 
which the water was conveyed much skilful engineering must 
have been accomplished, and a staff of men must always have 
been maintained upon the works. As a matter of fact, an altar 
was discovered at Nimes erected by the cultores of the fountains 
of Eure, who, however, may perhaps have been devotees rather 
than engineers. 

So much may serve as an introduction to the Roman baths 
at Nimes, but before we describe how they were adorned and 
made the beautiful place they are, it will be well to say a little 
about them in their early state. The Romans attached extra- 
ordinary virtue to the bath, which they enjoyed in the cold, 
warm, and vapour forms. ‘Their bathing-places became clubs, 
and were supplied with conversation-rooms, libraries, art galleries, 
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restored in comparatively modern times. The situation in which 
the baths and gardens lie is protected on three sides by the 
heights, with the Tourmagne behind, and is a delightful resort 
in the winter time. The re-creation of this grand example of 
architecture was undertaken about the year 1740 by a military 
officer of the engineers, M. Maréchal. It is believed that this 
successful architect destroyed very little, if anything at all, and he 
deserves a high tribute of admiration for the extreme skill with 
which he converted the Roman bathing-place, then a ruin, into 
the glorious water garden which is illustrated in these pages. 
He formed it in the stately manner of his time, and conducted 
the waters in the deep canal geometrically designed, constructed 
of magnificent masonry, and everywhere beautified in a fine 
classic spirit. It was a most successful union of the new with 
the old, and the result was the creation of one of the most 
remarkable gardens in France. 

The work of M. Maréchal has suffered nothing in later 
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dining-rooms, promenades, and gymnastic facilities. The baths 
of Nemausus were sumptuously arranged, and if, perhaps, they 
had originally a religious character, their waters were soon made 
available for the use of the people. Augustus caused a temple 
to be erected, now known as the Temple of Diana, for he knew 
well how to use the religious sentiments of conquered people as 
a means for introducing Roman civilisation and art. The temple 
that now stands adjacent is not perhaps the original of Augustus, 
but a structure belonging to the age of the Antonines. A basin 
was reserved exclusively for its use, and a stairway, in a double 
hemicycle, led down to the varying level of the water. On each 
side of this double stairway stood a little edifice, of which the 
foundations have been discovered, and between the two descents 
was a statue of Augustus with a pedestal inscribed, carrying 
back the foundation to about 25 B.c. Another colossal statue of 
the same Emperor was in the centre of the pillared space, where 
now is a nymph of the eighteenth century, and at the corner, 
instead of recumbent genii, were tall decorative columns, of 
which one has been reconstructed. The fineness of the existing 
work, and the many evidences of artistic character that have 
been discovered, show that the baths of Roman Nemausus were 
elaborately and beautifully fitted. The establishment included 
the temple and a theatre, with porticoes, statues, and other 
adornments. 

The water space, surrounded by the large colonnade below 
the level of the ground, is still the most notable feature of the 
great classic gardens we depict. The water is conducted through 
a formal canal of masonry, like the ditch of a fortress, and is 
fringed by most handsome stone balustrades. Only a part of the 
enclosure is antique, the whole of the works having been 


times.” He built well and planted well, and others have carried 
on his work. The balustrading upon the several terraces which 
ascend the wooded hill is extremely good and characteristic, and 
the delicate carving of the stonework adds very much to their 
charm. The terminal vases, with their amorini, are not in 
many places surpassed, and the classic and modern statuary is 
extremely interesting and good. Nothing could be better in 
classic garden architecture than the adornment of the canal 
by the bridges and fine stairways, and the balustrades that are 
upon its margins. In this land of Provence tropical things 
flourish exceedingly, and whatever may have been coldly severe 
in M. Maréchal’s work originally, Nature has corrected by the 
prodigal growth which she has given to the trees. The foliage 
is of extraordinary variety, and the lighter greens are contrasted 
with the dark verdure of the pines. Paims and sub-tropical 
plants are numerous, and rich is the adornment of climbing 
roses and other flowering things. It must be conceded that the 
French are great gardeners, and that the impress they have 
set upon the gardener’s art has borne its effect almost wherever 
gardens are made. 

The siiuation at Nimes is certainly superb, and the lofty hill 
by which the Tourmagne is reached gave ample scope to the 
terrace-maker. That hill is sometimes called the Mont Cavalier, 
taking its name from one M. Cavalier, a native of the Cevennes, 
who was formerly Mayor of Nimes. It may be remarked, inci- 
dentally, that when the storm of religious war swept through this 
country, upon which it has left its mark, a certain Cavalier, also 
of the Cevennes, originally a baker’s boy, became chief of the 
Camisards, rising, by his ability to command and by his fanatical 
eloquence, to the head of a formidable rebellion. Marshal Villars, 
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in 1704, had an 
interview with 
Cavalier in the 
convent of the 
Recollets in 
Nimes, and the 
result of the 
memorable con. 
ference was to 
detach the youth 
from the cause 
co the insurgents 
| flattery and 
mises of rank 
in the service of 
L us XIV. as the 
pce oi his defec- § . 
ton. Ofthe Tt 
s. ae stock, per- aye 
h.os, came the : 
\i Cavalier who 
Ja | out the hill 
ot he Tourmagne. 
Aa ingenious 
resident of Nimes, 
on M. Boucoiran, 
who once wrote a 
cuide to the place 
i the ‘*English 
tongue,” witha big 
dicuonary by his 
side, says that, before M. Cavalier’s time, ‘‘ over those fountain’s 
icks some scarce boxes and many labiated plants hardly thrived 
on the anfractuosities of the calcareous ground; some narrow 
paths had been drawn by the usual passage of the women who 
went to make dry their linen and clothes.” M. Cavalier reformed 
all that. He widened the paths, opened out new ones, and 
made the tower accessible with ease. Under his hand varied 
plantations sprang up, and luxurious Nature has crowned 
his work. We cannot forbear to quote once more from quaint 
M. Boucoiran. ‘ Since that time the forest grew too much thick, 
the trunks have been wrung under the squall of the wind or the 
weight of snows, the summits go in search of the last beams of the 
sun through woody placesand foliages; and according tothe general 
rule of the forests, like of the tighter societies, tue masses now 
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and then exclude 
by violence what- 
ever individuals 
the weight of the 
snows or of squalls 
forces to wander 
from the right way 
some trunks in 
quest of a_ better 
equilibrium.’ So 
far the philosophic 
guide to Nimes! 

From the 
Tourmagne at the 
top the whole 
country may be 
surveyed, with the 
glorious woods and 
gardens as a fore- 
ground. It is a 
singular monu- 
ment of antiquity 
that we reach by 
these zigzag paths, 
being probably an 
ancient tomb on 
the hill. The con- 
struction is of 
rough stone, and 
is rudely conical, 
and hollow 
within, the walls, thick below, tapering upward, while exter- 
nally the shape is octagonal, though for the most part the surface 
stone has heen removed. Some have suggested that it may be 
older than the amphitheatre, the temples, tle baths, or the gates ; 
that it may have existed when the Romans came, and have been 
included by them in the defences of the town. In former times 
it was filled up with earth, but a gardener obcained leave from 
Henry IV. to search it for treasure, with wholly unsatisfactory 
results. It is now possible to ascend to the top, and from the 
commanding height the gardens and the whole city are plainly 
displayed, while the view extends far beyond to Arles and the 
bifurcation of the Rhone, and perhaps even in clear weather to 
the gate tower of ancient La Carboniére at Aigues Mortes, far off 
on the Mediterranean shore. Joun LeyLanp. 
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EADERS of Country Lire are well acquainted with 
the external features of Groombridge Place, that 
beautiful and attractive Kentish house situated near 
Tunbridge Wells, close to the Sussex border, which 
is celebrated among all the interesting houses of the 

county. We illustrated its gardens very fully in two articles 

last November, and gave some account of the extremely 
interesting history of the place. We shall here again traverse 
very brietly that fruitful field of enquiry, because the associations 
of Groombridge should add a great deal to the iuterest of the 
accompanying pictures of the interior of the mansion. After 
passing through the hands of the powerful families of Cobham 
and Clinton, Groombridge passed by sale to the Wallers of 

Lamberhurst, a race of great renown in Kent and Sussex, and 

the buttressed wails of the garden belong to their time, as does 

some of the oak panelling. 
The most famous of the Wallers of Groombridge was that 

Sir Richard who fought so valiantly at Agincourt, and there 
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took prisoner the Duke of Orleans, who was held captive fi 

more than twenty years at this Kentish house. Walle 
was a man of high credit, who afterwards served under the 
Duke of Bedford, and had custody of the Count of Angouléme, 
Orleans’ brother, in 1437. Fresh interest was thus added t) 
Groombridge, and the memory of those transactions is preserved 
about the house, where the fleur-de-lys of France may | 

observed. It has been added as an adornment to the garde: 
gates. Waller rose higher and higher in the Royal*estimation, 
and, having acted prominently against Jack Cade, was made 
receiver of the Royal castles and manors in Kent, Surrey, 
Sussex, and Hants. From this good soldier descended the 
Wallers of Southampton and Beaconsfield. 

Sir Thomas Waller, Lieutenant of Dover Castle in the time 
of James I., was the last of the Groombridge Wallers. He 
alienated the estate to Thomas Sackville, Earl of Dorset and 
Lord Treasurer, and it afterwards passed by sale, apparently in 
the reign of James I., to John Packer, Esq., Clerk of the Privy 
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Seal, who rebuilt the chapel at Groombridge in gratitude for 
Prince Charies’s (after Charles I.) return from Spain. Mr. 
Packer’s son Philip was the builder of the present house at 
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He built upon a site which his friend, John Evelyn, did 
not approve, but Evelyn’s host was not to be drawn away from 
the old location within the moat. He preserved what he could 
that was old, and the panelling in the study undoubtedly came 
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oombridge. It grew under his hands into the quaint and 
asing editice which it still remains, invested with something of 
Jutch character from the effect of its mellow brick, its plain 
ndows, and its high tiled roofs and dormer windows. It was 
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called by Evelyn ‘a modern Italian villa.’ The ancient moat was 
spanned by bridges, and one of our illustrations is taken from 
the outer end of the main bridge of approach, showing how the 
loggia, or porch, with its Ionic pillars, pediment, and balustrade, 
adds to the quaint old structure something of the taste of Italy. 
Mr. Philip Packer produced a mansion of rather original 
character, and we must commend the judgment he displayed. 


from the earlier house. 
English linen pattern, which belongs, indeed, to medizval times, 
but continued in use until late in the sixteenth century. It is 
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It will be seen that it bears the old 
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to that century that we must ascribe the older panelling at 
Groombridge. The work is extremely interesting, because it 
bears the marks of changing style. The fireplace arch is of 
Tudor character, and the same lines are introduced into the 
carving above, but the craftsman had imbibed the classic sririt, 
and the fluted pilasters, the scroll-work adornment in the hori- 
zontal panels, and the Renaissance carving in the cornice are all 
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in the later taste. To the lover of handicraft this combination 
of styles in the work at old Groombridge will be very interesting. 
It will be noticed that the fireback belongs to the late sixteenth 
century, and that, like the firedogs, it bears the fleur-de-lys in 
memory of the association of Groombridge with the Royal 
captives of France. 

It has been asserted that Evelyn, returning from Italy 
enraptured with the classic style, endeavoured to induce Mr. 
Philip Packer to rebuild Groombridge upon classic models; but 
if that be the case, he seems, fortunately, not to have succeeded, 
for there is very little that is purely classic in the house except 
in the loggia porch. Mr. Packer was buried in Groombridge 
Chapel, and was followed in possession by his son John and his 
grandson Philip. Upon the death of the latter unmarried, the 
estate passed to his sisters as co-heiresses, and was purchased 
out of the Court of Chancery by Mr. William Camfield, who 
in 1792 sold it to Robert Burgess, Esq., of Hall Place, in the 
county of Kent. In due course it came to his nephew, the 
Reverend John J. Saint, and to the ladies who are its present 
POSSseSSsOrs. 

The house which Mr. Packer built appears to have changed 
comparatively little since his time. Its internal features are 
good and simple, and present that domestic aspect which should 
be found in all houses that do not partake of the character of 
palaces. The hall-chamber is panelled with oak to the ceiling, 
and has its ancient dining-table of considerable length, its old 
carved buffet, and its excellent Jacobean and Chippendale chairs. 
There is no intrusion of the twentieth century here. The lighting 
is by candles, and a handsome chandelier hangs by a chain from 
the ceiling. The dining-hall bears the same character, and has 
all those delights and comforts which belong to ancient oak, 
invested with the warm hues of time, and reflecting from the dull 
polish of its surface the bright sunlight through the window or the 
flames of the log fire on the hearth. A Jacobean mantel, with 
enriched piers and elaborate panelling, rises almost to the ceiling, 
and the fireplace below has an arch quite in the Tudor character. 
The wainscot also rises to the ceiling, and forms a suitable 
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background for the old family portraits that hang upon it. An 


ancient table, thick-legged and sturdy, with foot-rails in the 


olden fashion, a richly-carved sideboard cabinet, and chairs of 
the day, with a suggestion of Sheraton in the lyre backs of some 
of them, sconces upon the walls, and the crystal chandelier, add 
to the harmonies of a charming interior. 

There are lighter features in the drawing-room, where the 
work is of more recent date. Let it be noticed how the panellin: 
of this charming apartment, which may belong to the time o: 
the James’, differs from the more ancient panelling of th 
dining-hall. The ceiling is moulded in harmony with thi 
later work, and is peculiarly enriched in its plaster-work, whic! 
represents fruit and foliage. There are grand old mirrors, 
Chippendale chairs, others of older type, portraits of the 
Packers, and an especially beautiful old crystal chandelier fo 
its plenishings. 

What we have so far noticed in this fine old Kentish hous: 
differs entirely from the carving in the study to which allusio: 
has been made. We may thus observe the influence of changin: 
tastes, and the characteristics of various times, all marking some 
thing of individuality in the possessors. The linen pattern wouk 
have been an impossible adornment for a house built by Mi 
Philip Packer. Obviously this panelling of the study i 
considerably earlier, and it must therefore have been retaine 
when the mediaval structure, renovated by Sir Richard Walle: 
having fallen into some decay, was replaced. Everyon 
privileged to visit Groombridge has been impressed with it 
beautiful and interesting character, and it is referred to in alli 
published accounts of the place. We shall not describe it 
further, because it is very well seen in one of the pictures, and 
we shall be content once again to draw the reader’s attention t 
the very interesting contrast and union of styles which it 
presents. 

Groombridge, lying somewhat near Tunbridge Wells, and 
being famous among ail the houses of Kent, has attracted a great 
many visitors, who have loved to examine its interesting 
chambers and to survey the lovely garden without. So many 
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were those who sought the privilege 
that, in order to preserve the privacy 
of the house, the privilege had to be 
withdrawn, and now only those known 
to the family are permitted to see the 
place. Such protection for the domestic 
seclusion of Groombridge is right, and 
must be respected. The more welcome, 
therefore, must be the excellent pictures 
wich we give of the house, its ancient 
pavelled study, and the finely wains- 
co.ed rooms of later date. It is 
vritifying that so characteristic and 
no able a mansion should be so 
je ously preserved, and should be 
muntained within and without in 
th. state of perfection in which we 
de ict it. 


SUDDEN . . 
DEAT Fy. 


r IIE heavens were opened, and 
a deluge of rain was falling. 
The road across the veldt, 
which wound hither and 
thither with a characteristic 
South African indifference to any hurry 
in reaching its destination, had a few 
moments before been hurling itself up 
in clouds of choking sand; now it was 
a sodden quagmire that squelched to 
every hoof-tread. 

An Australian belonging to a corps 
that had done great work for some 
months was carrying a message from 
his colonel to the general’s quarters 
three miles away. There was a nasty 
“drift” or crossing of the river to be 
dealt with about halfway to his 
destination. 

The night was gathering fast as 
he started. The kopje ahead of him 
and those to the right were growing 
dull and grey, putting on that look of 
approaching night that has all the 
sadness of death—the death of another 
day. In a general way there is nothing 
so dispiriting to the lover of com- 
panionship as_ starting alone on a 
journey at this hour. The Australian, 
however, was feeling nothing of this 
kind. Work was toward, and, although 
it looked like wet work, there was 
absolutely no difficulty but that of 
keeping on the road. 


As far as Hida ‘5 
meeting with the enemy was concerned, 
he knew that just then and there he 
was not much more likely to encounter 
Boers than he would have been on his father’s cattle station 
in his far-away mother country. He was a bushman_ by 
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education, and, what is still better, by instinct. To keep 
on a road having once been put upon it was second nature 
to him. Many times of late he had been under fire, and 
had become inured to the sensation that he had always under- 
stood to constitute the apotheosis of excitement, the nearest 
thing to death without dying, the time when, if the right stuff is 
in him, a man shows it. For when the hail of bullets ping, and 
whistle, and scream, and kick, and spit above, around, and 
below, there is no ignorance. Every man knows what he is 
acing. Under a heavy fire the side issue of sudden death is 
ver-present in the best-kept heads. The Australian thought 
that he had nothing left to learn in the matter of facing the 
frightful with only that small amount of fear that will leave 
nerve enough for the work in hand to be carried out. 

The lightning lit the road for him for a time almost 
continuously, and the thunder rolled around the kopjes and up 
and down the krantzes. He revelled in the freshness that comes 
of the electric storm when it has burst. The thunder was music, 
the lightning was light, a good horse was under him, and there 
was only a short distance to gallop. What more could the heart 
of bushman desire or deserve? He laughed out loud in the face 
of the falling darkness as he thought of old South African hands 
who had told him that Australians knew nothing of thunder and 
lightning, 

The rain came down in a ceaseless, pitiless waterspout, and 
the black, impenetrable, moonless night came down also, wrapping 
everything in a dense wet shroud. The Australian pushed on, 
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but slower, feeling his way. The first hoof-stroke off the mud 
and into the grass came to him as the false note comes to the 
listening musician. The thunder grew “ nearer, clearer, deadlier 
than before,” and the lightning more dazzling, but not so 
constant. He was riding right into the heart of the storm. It 
was darkness such as even he could not remember to have felt, 
and he recognised with a queer thrill the uncanny sensation, that 
came to his mind as having been experienced for a few moments 
one black night after cattle years before, of not being able clearly 
to understand whether his horse was trotting in the direction he 
was facing, or was going backwards. ‘You couldn't see your 
hand before your face” is the common expression for a dark 
night. He held up his hand close to his eyes, just comically, to 
make sure that he could not see it. 

Suddenly he saw it, and nothing else, every vein and muscle, 
and the water running down and dripping off it in drops that 
sparkled like very diamonds. Behind it might have been 
Trafalgar Square, or the Rotunda of the Australia Hotel, it 
seemed to him, for he could not move the hand quickly enough 
to see the lit country around him, or he didn’t want to move it, 
he never quite knew which, for the answering thunder to that 
flash was semi-stunning, and had certainly got beyond anything 
that could be termed music. His threadbare overcoat was 
soaked and sodden, and the ice-cold water was_ trickling 
down his spine, never a_ pleasant sensation, and one 
calculated to cool the most fiery ardour. Then came a 
blinding flash. His horse stood still and shivered; he 
felt that the beast was snorting with terror, but the 
noise, though palpably present to him, was drowned in the 
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shaking, angry, ear-splitting thunder. Right in front of him was 
another horse with a man on it. 

The darkness swallowed both man and horse. They 
seemed to fall backwards into it, wiped out like a picture on a 
cinematograph curtain. The Australian took it as a vision, and 
laughed aloud at his own excited imagination. But the stolid 
Tommy Mounted Infantryman he had seen was neither a vision, 
nor was he going to be taken for 
one. 

‘‘Hi! matey, where be goan’?” 
he cried, in a broad country dialect 
unknown to the other. 

‘“«1’m looking for General B——’s 
camp.” 

‘* And Oi be lookin’ fur—— 

The Australian leant forward the 
better to hear him above the swish of 
the rain beating against himself and 
his horse and patter-pattering or the 
ground. He did not want to miss 
a word from this quaint voice coming 
to him out of the black night, for it 
was pure delight to hear a man speak 
in that awful storm. 

Again the fearful electric light 
was switched on. The picture this 
time was Tommy and his horse 
collapsing to the ground as though 
struck by some Titan hammer. He 
had intimated that he was looking 
for somebody or something—now he 
had discovered the great secret we 
must all give our lives to penetrate. 

Struck by lightning. 

The Australian, eagerly iistening, 
saw him fall. The picture was gone 
again, and then for seconds he was 
engulfed in the awful roaring of the 
thunder. It seemed to come from the 
ground up to him, surround and fill 
him with noise. The supreme power 
of this noise cowed him—surely it 
would kill him. For the first time 
he associated storm and death. In 
his fear he had forgotten why he was 
afraid; now he remembered seeing 
the soldier fall. 

He got off his horse and groped 
his way to him through the palpable 
darkness. As he went he spoke to 
him. 

“«T say,” were the only words he 
could think of. Getting no answer, 
he repeated them—‘I say ’’—and 
added, ** Are you hurt?” 

Then two simultaneous smells 
stiffened him where he stood and 
chilled him to the marrow of his 
bones; they were the smells of burnt 
hair and burnt flesh. The wind in 
a sudden eddy brought them to him, 
and as suddenly swept them away. 
Feeling his way through the dark, 
with a deadly horror eating into him, 
he still clung to the hope that after 
all he could not be alone. With a 
tremulous insistence he repeated his 
foolish “I say!” As he did so he 
kicked against something soft, and 
a lightning flash lit up the scene, 
while a deadly whiff of the same 
smells came straight up from the 
ground and filled his nostrils. 

At his feet lay the horse together 
with the man who had but just 
spoken to him. The man was sitting 
in his saddle exactly as he had been 
when he spoke. Horse and man were 
horizontal instead of perpendicular ; 
there was no other difference except 
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He stood there and held out his hand, palm upwards, to have 
it washed of the dead man’s shrivelled hair. 

His horse had stood shivering where he had left it. He 
groped his way back to the beast, and climbed stiffly and slowly 
into the saddle. The storm was now travelling in the directi n 
in which he must travel to complete his mission to carry out 
his orders. Since the man now dead had stopped speakin 

and he had suddenly been stunned 
with loneliness, his actions had been 
purely mechanical. Though fearfu ly 
afraid, he had been impelled by some 
unknown force to do all that he had 
done. Once in the saddle, he fi Jt 
himself again a free agent. 

“Battle! murder! and suddn 
death! Battle! murder! and suddcn 
death!” he said out loud. Thea, 
with the next lightning flash care 
the complete realisation of tie 
exquisite uselessness, the suprei ie 
cruelty of this killing, the feariu 
unexpectedness of it. He cursed tie 
God that had done it, and th:-n 
cowered in front of the old beli: fs 
that had lain for years disused a \< 
half forgotten. 

Life is very sweet, and all tie 
nothingnesses of civilisation show up 
like shining Elysian fields when a 
young man full of vigour and tie 
keenest sense of enjoyment stands on 
the brink of the bottomless chasm of 
death. To curse his God was sureiy 
to invoke His vengeance and to die, 
and here were God’s instruments 
ready to His hand. 

He buried his spurs in the 
trembling flanks of his horse, and 
found himself galloping for his own 
camp ; away from the God-murdered 
innocent man, away from the storm 
that was waiting to kill him, and, 
away from duty. 

To a riding man there is an ever- 
accumulating reassurance in the co- 
operation of a good horse. On the 
crest of a ridge the Australian gradu- 
ally drew rein, and as_ gradually 
wondered, thought, stopped. Though 
he could see nothing, he knew that 
he was about half a mile from his 
lines; he could feel the companion- 
ship of his friends. Would it be com- 
panionship when he had to tell them 
that the sight and smell of a dead 
man had brought him back? He 
had been picked for a nasty night ride 
for that quality, ever the greatest of 
compliments to an Australian, his 
‘‘bushmanship.” Steered by vanity 
and shame, the protruding spokes in 
the wheel of life, he slowly turned 
his horse completely round. 

“This thing’s got to be done, 
and done I’ll make it.” 

He faced the storm once more 
with the sense of a burden fallen 
from him, and rode with the exultant 
joy that is born of conquered fear— 
almost the greatest of man’s con- 


quests. He laughed, and sang old 
war-songs in the teeth of the 
driving gale; laughed at _ the 
thunder and lightning, and urged 
his horse, with endearments and 
promises, to face it with him 
and ride it down. He felt tha: 


e was nearing ace where th: 
h aring the place where tl! 
poor Tommy and his horse wer: 
lying dead. 


that they were black and burnt- 4. /. Anderson. Copyright There was a flash of lightning 
looking. A swirl of wind seemed to GULLS AT LOW TIDE. and the Australian’s mount gav 


blow out the light and carried away 

his hat. He was alone and in the dark again, with the thunder 
surging through his head, and this horror at his feet. He knew that 
he must touch the man to make sure. Slowly he stooped to where 
he had seen his head; quickly he pushed his hand and wrist under 
it, lifted, and let it fall. It dropped with a staccato squelch into 
the mud, and he fet the wet, burnt dirt that a minute before had 
been the hair of somebody’s boy clinging to his hand. 


that nasty dead-stop-and-then-bounc 
backward shy. There they lay, a heap upon the road, with th 
puddles of rain-water glistening in yellow scintillating circlet 
round them likea watery halo. The Australian wrenched his rein 
sharply back towards the road—too sharply for the slippery stat 
of the road. The horse's fore feet became entangled; he cam 
down heavily, and with the terrifically speedy collapse cf crosse 
feet. His rider just managed to clear himself of the roll-over, 
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The horse scrambled to his feet, and, head in air, trotted 
away Snorting into the darkness. 

There seemed to be nothing left in that part of the world 
save himself, a man from Australia, and this dead Englishman 
from somewhere among the quiet country lanes. For aught he 
knew the man’s old mother might at that moment be smiling, 
and straining her eyes over the last letter from the war, full of 
the old story, always believed, that the war was all but over, and 
what a home-coming they would have. 

The Australian lay face downwards in the mud with one 
outstretched arm across the dead man’s breast. He had no fear 
of him now, but left his arm where it was for three or four 
minutes, with a feeling that the soldier, if perchance he knew 
anything, would like somebody to touch him with a friendly hand. 
Then he got up and reverently searched him ; the pungent burnt 
odour that had paralysed him with fear now only filled him with 
a bleak cold sorrow. 

In a small inside pocket of the tunic he found a sodden 
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little pocket-book, untouched by the scathing instrument 
of his death. ‘There would almost sure to be, as in so 
many war-time pocket-books, the possibly-to-be-needed farewell 
messages, his little will for back-pay and war gratuity, bequests 
of small belongings, and odd war curios to comrades or people 
at home. 

The Australian put up his hand to take off his hat. It was 
not there; he lowered his head and said “ Good-bye, old chap.” 
Then he wheeled calmly and steadfastly into the storm to carry 
out his orders on foot. The river was up and the darkness still 
inky. Without a second’s hesitation he walked into the ice-cold 
water, and, with the dead soldier’s pocket-book in his mouth, 
swam to the other side. Later he delivered his message, and 
having found the regiment and then the company of his dead 
comrade-in-arms, he delivered the relic to the young lieutenant 
who was acting as Company Commander. The lieutenant 
thanked him; he made no comment, said nothing except ‘ 1’ll 
see to it.” 





A DONKEY 


T is curious that the Anglo-Saxon race, 
with all their love for animals, never 
seem to have taken any great interest in 
donkeys. Of all the other animals useful 
to man, the best are possessed by English- 

speaking races, but for some reason the poor 
ass has been terribly neglected. True, the 
London coster finds his ‘*moke”’ very useful, 
but no one seems to take any trouble to improve 
the breed, and the conditions under which an 
East End donkey spends most of its days are 
not such as to lead us to expect that it will 
produce strong, healthy offspring. It is gener- 
ally underfed and overworked; but, notwith- 
standing these disadvantages, the English 
donkey is a remarkably hardy little animal, and 
is capable of doing an astounding amount of 
work. It is practically never sick or sorry, and 
as if to compensate for the ill-treatment it 
generally receives, Nature seems to have dealt 
kindly with the patient ass, for it suffers from 
very few of the ills to which its larger cousin 
the horse is so liable. Donkeys, however, very 
well repay their owners who treat them pro- 
perly, and it is surprising to note the difference 
between such animals as those depicted in the 
accompanying illustrations and the half-starved 
creatures seen on the London streets. These fine, strong, fast- 
trotting donkeys are the property of Miss Ruggles-Brise of 
Spains Hall, Braintree, Essex. ‘Chis lady takes a very great 
interest in her animals, and personally attends to their training 
and general management, and the consequence of this care is 
that the animals develop both physical and mental qualities of 
a most remarkable nature. For, contrary to the general belief, 
the donkey is very far from being a stupid animal. Miss 
Ruggles-Brise generally buys her donkeys when they are from 
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two to three years old, and after feeding them well for a short 
time she begins their education. She writes: “I have been 
quite surprised to find how very tractable they are and how readily 
they learn, if well treated and well fed. I feel sure that the 
reason donkeys are sometimes slow and obstinate is that they 
are never properly broken, are supposed to live and thrive on 
what they can pick up, and are made to drag loads far too heavy 
for them. If you want a donkey to do fast work you must feed 
it in proportion as you would your carriage horse.” Miss 
Ruggles-Brise’s donkeys are certainly fast and, 
as will be seen from the pictures, they are 
by no means lacking in style. Thirty miles 
is the longest distance a team has covered in 
one day, but this is not a bad example ot what 
donkeys can do if a fair chance is given 
them. Their owner states that the average 
pace at which her donkeys travel is nine 
miles an hour, and they go freely all the time. 
Driving, however, is not the only use to 
which the donkeys at Spains Hall are put. 
One part of their education is to learn to 
jump; this is done by putting a bar across 
the stable door, which has to be jumped 
before the manger can be reached ; of course, 
the bar is placed low down at first and 
gradually raised When the donkey has 
learned how to negotiate this obstacle he is 
ready to face the difficulties of the miniature 
steeplechase course, over which the younger 
members of the family ride, a form of amuse- 
ment which has more of the elements of real 
sport than many of the races held under the 
rules of the National Hunt Committee. Besides 
the use to which Miss Ruggles-Brise puts her 
small favourites, she derives a great deal of 
pleasure by making pets of them and teaching 
them all sorts of clever tricks. For this it is 
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age, but it is surprising how readily they learn 
to go through their performances. Miss Ruggles- 
rise writes: ‘* With young donkeys one has 
to be very firm, never letting a fault pass, or 
else they will immediately repeat the offence ; 
it is also well to remember that if you do 
punish, the punishment must be severe, as half 
measures have no effect with young animals.” 
It is scarcely necessary to add that when a 
trick has been correctly performed, the little 
pet is always rewarded with some tit-bit. One 
donkey, called Tony, is a special favourite 
with its mistress. It is all black except for a 
small white star on the forehead—a_ very 
unusual colour in donkeys; and although only 
a year old, it has already learned many accom- 
plishments. In one picture its mistress is 
seen making it jump over a stick, a performance 
it is always ready to go through. It also sits 
up and begs for a piece of sugar like any poodle. 
_In fact, there seems to be no limit to the tricks 
which anyone provided with the necessary 
patience and sympathy can teach the despised 
ass. 

The quaint antics, however amusing, 
partake of the nature of a circus performance, 
and the more important question is whether, if 
sufficient care were devoted to the matter, a 
race of donkeys could not be produced which 
would be of increased value. 
worked where a horse is useless, both on 
surefootedness 
and immunity A 
from disease of the 
former. Anyone 
who has seen the 
splendid speci- 
mens to be found 
in Spain and 
other countries 
where the ass and 
mule are used 
much, cannot 
doubt that the 
size and strength 
of the English 
donkey could 
easily be increased. 
The chief diffi- 
culty in breeding 
Shetland ponies 
lies in the fact that 
when they receive 
a more generous 
diet than that to 
which they are 
accustomed, they 
increase in size to 
such an_ extent 
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that in a few generations they become too big to work in the 
It is only reasonable to suppose that the same treatment and 
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of breeding stock, and the care and skill which have made 
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A careful selection 


eur horses, 
cattle, and sheep 
famous all the 
world over, might 
work wonders if 
applied todonkeys. 
The experiment 
appears to be well 
worth. the trouble, 
and even if the 
result did not 
prove quite equal 
to expectations, 
the cost would be 
comparatively 
small, for there 
is always a ready 
sale for a good 
donkey, while 
our experience in 
the South African 
War proved how 
creat the value 
of mules is, and 
the difficulty of 
procuring them 
on an emergency. 
The hardy crea- 
work as a_ horse, 
which, in. all 
kill nine 
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probability, would 
horses out of ten. 


WYMONDHAM 


AND ITS .. 


AISTORY. 


O the quaint little town of 
Wymondham in mid- 

Norfolk there attaches an 

unusual amount of his- 

torical and romantic 

interest. Already one 

novelist has made Wymondham’s 
most notable historical character the 
hero of a stirring romance, and even 
the mighty ‘‘ Wizard of the North” 
came under the spell of the tragic 
story of a fair maiden who, long ago, 
was probably a familiar figure in 
Wymondham’s quiet streets. For 
this old-world town was the birthplace 
of Robert Kett, the sturdy tanner 
who, in 1549, headed the Norfolk 
peasants in that great rising which 
ended in such terrible slaughter on 
Mousehold Heath; and there is 
good reason for believing that at 
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Stanfield Hall, a fine Tudor house standing just outside the town, the 
ill-starred Amy Robsart, the heroine of Scott’s ‘** Kenilworth,” was born. 
At any rate, we know that about the year of her birth her parents, Sir John 
ind Lady Robsart, were living at Stanfield Hall, and as Sir John entertained 
‘he Earl of Warwick when he came into Norfolk to suppress Kett’s 
rebellion, it is not at all unlikely that at the Hall Amy first met Robert 
Dudley, Earl of Leicester, who was then serving on the Earl of Warwick’s 
taff. 

With the stories of Robert Kett and Amy Robsart the romantic interest 
if Wymondham and its neighbourhood is not exhausted. Only a few miles 
rom the town, near the lovely mere at Scoulton, there are remains of a 
vood called Wayland Wood, in the depths of which, according to an ancient 
Norfolk legend, the unfortunate ‘‘ babes” of the popular ballad! were 
bandoned by the order of their wicked uncle. There they wandered until, 
s the ballad has it, ‘‘death did end their grief,” and the Wayland robins 
ame and covered them with leaves. Even now, the Norfolk rustics will tell 
ou, you may hear the babes crying on.dark and stormy nights, and that, 
verhaps, is the reason why the wood is sometimes called Wailing Wood. 
3ut people who, to quote Kipling, have not ‘‘ yet to learn the cry of the tern 
nd the wail of the wind-blown gull,” are disposed to credit to the black- 
ieaded gulls of Scoulton these mournful cryings in the night. 

Even the story of ‘*The Babes in the Wood” does not exhaust the 
listrict’s romantic interest. Turning to the records of Wymondham’s earliest 
history, we find an unusual glamour about them. We read that in the 
twelfth century the Manor belonged to William d’Albini, chief butler to 
IIenry I. This William d’Albini it was who founded the Benedictine Priory 
it Wymondham ; but, if Dugdale is to be believed, his son, the Earl of 
\rundel—also known as ‘‘ William of the Strong Hand ”—was a greater 
nan than he. One of his adventures is related by the old historian. It 
iappened that the Queen of France, who was then a widow and a very lovely 
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woman, fell in love with a comely young knight. Believing that in the 
whole world there was no man who excelled her knight in valour, she had a 
tournament proclaimed, and promised to bestow her hand upon the knight 
who most distinguished himself in its various encounters. Gallant men from 
all parts of Europe hastened to Paris to take part in the tournament, and 
among them came William d’Albini, who so distinguished himself that the 
()ueen—who seems to have been as fickle as she was fair—forthwith trans- 
ferred her affections to him, invited him to a banquet, and offered him her 
hand in marriage. But William d’Albini was the lover of another Queen, to 
wit, Adeliza, widow of Henry I. of England, and hearing of this the French 
Queen became greatly enraged, and determined to bring about his death. 
\ccordingly she took him into a garden, where, in a secret cave, a fierce lion 
was kept. The rest of the story may be told in Dugdale’s own words: ‘* And 
vhen she told him of its fierceness, he answered that it was a womanish 
ind not manly quality to be afraid thereof, but having him there, by the 
dvantage of a folding door, thrust him into the lyon. Being therefore in 
this danger, he rolled his mantle about his arm and, putting his hand into the 
nouth of the beast, pulled out his tongue by the root, which done, he followed 
the Queen to her palace, and gave it to one of her maids to present it to 
her. Returning therefore into England with the fame of this glorious exploit, 
he was forthwith advanced to the Earldom of Arundell, and for his arms the 
lyon was given him, nor was it long after that the Queen of England accepted 
lim for her husband.” 





Wymondham, however, is far from being solely attractive on account of 
its historical and legendary associations. Inits market-place, where stands 
a quaint old market cross, and in its by-streets, where there are picturesque 
old half-timbered houses, one is constantly reminded of the days when almost 
every small town in mid-Norfolk was an important industrial centre. 
Wymondham, like the rest of the towns, was formerly largely engaged in the 
weaving of woollen goods; but it had also a special trade of its own, for 
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which it was more than locally famous. Of this there is evidence in the 
decorative work on the market cross, where, in addition to the town arms, 
there are carved several articles of turnery, including wooden spindles and 
spoons. But the glory of the town is its grand old church, the like of which no 
other town in England can boast. Even the least observant visitor cannot 
fail to be impressed by it, for it differs from every other parish church in the 
country in having two fine towers, one at the east end and the other at the 
west. Such achurch seems at first glance an architectural puzzle, but an 
explanation is arrived at if one reads its history. Originally it was a 
cruciform church, erected on the site of a Saxon parish church, and attached 
to the Benedictine Priory founded about 1107 by William d’Albini. It then 
had, in addition to a central lantern tower, two towers at the west front. 
About the end of the fourteenth century, the lantern tower being decayed, the 
monks built the present octagonal tower, and a few vears later a clerestory 
and splendid carved roof were added to the Norman nave. Subsequently, 
the two towers at the west end were pulled down, and the present massive 
west tower was built. Than the nave there is no finer Norman work in 
East Anglia outside Norwich and Ely Cathedrals, the arches being remarkable 
for the beauty and variety of their mouldings, while the arches of the 
triforium, though plain, are almost as large as those beneath them. The 
Perpendicular roof is a grand one of exquisite detail, and that of the north 
aisle is very rich Perpendicular work. Among the many interesting features 
of the church are a fine font of late Perpendicular date, and a striking 
monument to the last abbot of the monastery. 

Unfortunately, the days of Wymondham’s industrial prosperity have long 
gone by, and for many years this beautiful old church was allowed to fall into 
decay, About two years ago, however, on learning that at least £25,000 
was necessary for its thorough restoration, a generous lady, the daughter of 
a former vicar, offered to defray half the cost if an attempt were made to 
raise the other half. Even then the vicar might well have been excused had 
he hesitated to commence such a great under- 
taking; but the Rev. the Hon. Archibald 
Parker determined that everything possible 
should be done to raise the necessary sum, 
and, encouraged by the graciously-accorded 
sympathy and assistance of Her Majesty the 
Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, he 
has laboured so enthusiastically as to bring the 
desired end well within view. The work of 
restoration is begun, and should the £10,000 
still required be forthcoming, Wymondham’s 
grand old church will hardly require further 
attention from the restorer for another 500 
years. It is gratifying to know that during 
the restoration nothing has been or will be done 
at which any ecclesiologist can cavil. 

WiLi1AM A. Dutt. 


SIGNALS OF 
. AUTUMN. 


LTHOUGH the character of the 
summer has tended to maintain 
the verdancy of the landscape 

to a later period than usual, the autumnal 
change can now be very easily discerned. 
On the fields corn and stooks are 
gradually giving way to bare stubble, 
though it is asignificant fact that there 
was less English grain on the market 
during the first week in September than 
there had been in the last two weeks 
of August. Rain is prolonging the 
ingathering, and at the same time ruining it. On the wood- 
lands the effect of the first frosts is already visible in brown and 
withered leaves, and probably ina much shorter time than usual the 
trees will be stripped bare, as experience shows how quickly 
the leafage of a very wet year succumbs to frost. Cub-hunting, as 
a rule, begins while summer still is lingering, but this season the 
feeling of autumn will be present at its very start, and the 
temperature is one to which the fox-hunter has been accustomed 
in the winter months. On the hedgerows there are fewer haws 
than usual, because the same bad weather that ruined the garden 
nuts and berries played havoc with the blossoms of the hawthorn; 
and the blackberries, which promised at one time to be an 
enormous crop, have been almost reduced to pulp by the incessant 
showers. It is curious also to mark how frequent are the ruins 
left behind by the storms of wind and rain; overthrown and up- 
rooted trees are more numerous just now than we have seen them 
at any other season of the year, or any other year, though it is 
worthy of remark that the wind as it were has swept in columns, 
and one can see long lines of country which would appear to have 
formed the centre of a flying storm. And yet with it all has 
come the usual feeling of autumn. Even in this inclement year 
there have been times when the September air was soft and 
pleasant enough to remind one of the beautiful Septembers of 
past years. For the month is as exquisite as there is in the 
calendar. It brings with it mild suns often veiled in light 
clouds and colours passing softly from the greenery of summer 
to the brilliance of autumn, and fields where the marguerite and 
the poppy continue to show their bright yet harmonious tints. 
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THE 


HE reports of the Police Committee 
of the river Tweed are always in- 
teresting reading, and that which has 
just been issued for 1g02 and 1903 
is even more so than usual. One 

of the features of it is the very large number of 
people against whom legal proceedings are stated 
to have been taken for poaching. The valley 
of the Tweed is one of the most sparsely 
populated districts in Great Britain. It has 
suffered exceedingly from the exodus of the 
labouring people, and the population is almost 
wholly agricultural. That so many of these 
quiet peasants should have to be prosecuted 
annually for trying to catch salmon _ by 
illegal methods is regrettable. It means that 
the Commissioners have not the sympathy of 
the population with them. In the lower 
district of the Tweed last year 78 offenders 
were brought before justice, and in the upper 
district no fewer than 293. ‘This represents 
a very considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion, and if we remember that the majority are 
simple shepherds and farm labourers, it will 
be very evident that there is something wrong 
in this state of things. At the mouth of the 
river matters are every bit as bad as they are 


further up. Last year no fewer than 436 nets and 168 fish were 
seized at sea and river up to Berwick Bridge, as compared with 
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312 nets and 116 fish taken the previous year. 
seized, 81 were found off Burnmouth, a little fishing village 


five or six miles north of Berwick-on-Tweed, 
213 off Greenshaven, that is to say, close to 
Berwick-on-T weed itself, 39 off Spittal, and 103 
in the Tweed up to berwick Bridge, the increase 
shown being 50 per cent. more than during 
the previous twelve months. One of the few 
things on which the Commission are able to con- 
eratulate themselves is the fact that their boat 
the Osprey has been able to go in and out of 
the harbour without molestation. On previous 
occasions it generally had to be mentioned 
that the crew had been stoned and objurgated 
by crowds of women and boys collected on 
Spittal Point or the jetty. Probably, to some 
extent, the increase in the number of prosecu- 
tions may be traced to the greater efficiency 
and resolution with which the law is 
administered, but we cannot help thinking that 
something might be done to win sympathy to 
the side of the water-bailiff. It cannot be good 
for the simple peasantry of the district that the 
police-court and even the gaol should become 
familiar to them. 

The other features in the report are 
interesting to fishermen. The floods in 1902 
appear to have had the effect of bringing up 
large runs of fish to the higher reaches of 
the river. At Peebles, it is said, the run 
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EMPTYING THE BAG NET. Copyright 


of sea-trout was the heaviest remembered. Up to December gth 
the number of fish observed spawning was as follows: Salmon, 


313 pairs; grilse, 88 pairs; 
and sea-trout, 1,792 pairs. 
The floods of December and 
January added largely to the 
stock of fish on the redds. Up 
to the end of January floods 
appear to have done nothing 
but good, but when the ova 
began to hatch the excessive 
rains of March played havoc 
with the spawning beds, and 
accordingly the year did not 
turn out as favourably as was 
at one time expected. A 
curious fact noted by the 
reporters of the Commission 
was that the first fish of the 
salmon kind seen spawning 
were a pair of salmon in the 
Teviot at Nisbet on October 
29th. The autumn fishing of 
1902 was better than it has 
been for some years previously. 
It is true that grilse and sea- 
trout were less plentiful than 
usual, but the salmon were 
Copyright fairly numerous and of large 

size. The present season was 


not a good one until June, when the numbers began to increase. 
Our photographer had the good fortune to be able to visit the 
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district at a lucky time. 
pictures, taken at Berwick-on-Tweed at 
the pier end at high tide, the fishermen 
had nine large salmon in one haul. A 
still more striking photograph is that 
taken from the stand bythe pier. Here 
they shoot the net from about two hours 
from full tide till the tide turns again, and 
when the photograph was taken the 
waves were actually washing over the 
In the net 


stand where the men were. 


were fifteen large salmon; some of them 
were over 30lb. in weight, so that it was 
In another photo- 
graph he shows them emptying the bag 
net at Goswick, in which they foundthree 
The stake nets at Goswick 
belonging to Mr. Morley Crossman did 
not do well last year, and this season there 
has not, up to the time of writing, been 
much improvement. 
of salmon in the sea still remain very 
mysterious, and it would not be wise to 
draw any general inference from the fact 
that these nets have 


indeed a scramble. 


large fish. 


The movements 


well for one or two seasons. 


interference with 


stake - net 


the Tweed Commission deals, to some extent, with that of the 
The arrangements proposed seem to be 


| 


Royal Commission. 
very judicious, and 
we hope that they 
will have the 
approval of the 
Commissioners. 
If no change be 
made in the close 
time on the Tweed, 
it is thought that 
the netting of the 
upper waters 
should be 
restricted in accor- 
dance with the 
following sugges- 
tions. In the first 
place, itis proposed 
to prohibit — net- 


ting above 
Cornhill without 


any compensation 
whatever. As 
regards the middle 
part of the water, 
the proposal is 
that the Commis- 
sioners should 
purchase the 


fishings, with power either to work or suppress 
in the 


In one of his 


not succeeded 
But any 
the existing close 
time would be most injurious to the 
fishing. 


The report of 
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periods 
to interfere with the present close times. 


of 


the 


FIFTEEN LARGE SALMON IN THIS HAUL. 


The expense of doing 
tacksmen dispossessed by 
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this, and that of compensating the 
» the action of the Commissioners, they 
propose to 
meet by a special 

Act. 
It issuggested 
that the upper 
‘ proprietors 
should pay two- 
thirds of the 
special assess- 
ment necessary, 
because, while the 
whole river would 
ultimately benefit, 
the upper reaches 
would derive an 
immediate advan- 
tage from the 
abolition of the 
iniddle nets. The 
Commissioners 
think that if their 
ideas were carried 
out, salmon, grilse, 
and sea - trout 
would have 
so many facilities 
Copyright for going up the 
river at all 
would be no_ necessity 
In order still further 
maintain the stock 
of fish, they recommend increased 
work at the JLearmouth hatchery. 
During the past season they experienced 
some difficulty in obtaining ova; but 
this they seem to have surmounted, 
and if a matter of £200 be provided 
to pay off existing debts and carry 
on the hatchery for another year, 
they hope by this means to have a 
first-rate supply of fish in the river 
in future. It will be seen that the 
report, without being in any way 
sensational, is full of interest. It cannot 
exactly be called hopeful in so far as the 
suppression of poaching is concerned, 
and it is evident that the illicit destruc- 
tion of fish is going on at as great arate 
as ever, while the sympathies of the 
population are more in favour of the 
offenders than of the law. Until the 
goodwill of the people can be brought to 
the side of the Commissioners we are 
afraid that all attempts at putting down 
the illegal practices with a strong hand 
must be in vain. In other directions 
very steady progress is being made. 
The history of these fisheries 
shows that Nature has been highly 


that there 


to increase and 
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capricious, and years of plenty and ee 
years of famine have followed one ~~ 
another without visible cause. But in 
the future we may fairly expect to see 
this irregularity reduced to a minimum 
by the provision not only of facilities 
for the fish to ascend the river, but 
also of a stock of samlets. 


RACING NOTES. 


HE King’s presence at Don- 
caster ensured a large attend- 
ance, and the several stands 
were crowded, especially on 
the first two days of the 

meeting. His Majesty did not visit the 
course on Thursday, when it rained all 
day, but he was in the Royal box the 
other three days, and was accompanied 
by fairly pleasant samples of King’s 
weather, considering the miserable 
experience of the present year. The 
fact that His Majesty was represented 
in the Leger gave the race some slight  WER@Gag 

interest, but the result was in accord- 

ance with anticipations. It was little 4. 4. Robinson. 

more than an exercise canter for Rock 

Sand, who went to the front early in the race and won 
all the way. There was a good race for second place 
between the bearer of the Royal colours, Mead, and 
William Rufus, the latter getting the best of it in the last few 
strides. Rock Sand has thus added his name to the list of 
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Stakes a fortnight hence. The Champagne Stakes, run on 
Tuesday, was looked on by many, although not by the present 
writer, as a more open affair than the Leger. The race was 
generally regarded as a match between Major Loder’s Pretty 
Polly and Mr, Rothschild’s St. Amant, neither of whom had 
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winners of the triple crown, and, although he showed at Sandown 
that he is not as good as last year’s Leger and Derby winners, 
Sceptre and Ard Patrick, he has proved himself a more consistent 
performer, and, with a pull of glb. in the weights, should make a 
great fight with the mare when they meet in the Jochey Club 





S727. LEGER FILLY. Copyright 


hitherto been beaten. It proved as easy a task for the filly as 
the Leger subsequently was for Rock Sand, as she had all 
her opponents hopelessly beaten when they reached the bend 
for home, and won in a canter, as she has done in all her 
previous engagements. Lancashire, who was behind St. Amant 
at Ascot, was second, but probably the 
steel was taken out of the latter in his 
effort to race with Pretty Polly at the 
commencement, and I pay no attention 
to the placings as indicative of their 
respective merits. To go on with the 
two year old racing, nothing better 
than Long Glass turned out to oppose 
Lord Carnarvon’s Santry in the Rous 
Plate, which he naturally won without 
being fully extended, and I should be 
inclined to assign him the first place 
among the colts of the year. Lord 
Carnarvon had a most successful meet- 
ing, as he won the chief nursery 
handicap, the Prince of Wales’s, with 
Missovaja on Friday, and the minor 
Glasgow nursery, with El Maestro, on 
the first day of the meeting, when The 
Solicitor for once was induced to show 
his best form and, carrying top 
weight, defeated the similarly rejuve- 
nated O’Donovan Rossa by a_ head 
in the Doncaster Handicap. The 
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was the Great Yorkshire Handicap, in which Cliftonhail 
was backed as if he had won the Great Ebor at York, 
instead of failing to get in the first three, and won very easily, 
with the three year old Lovat and Wavelet’s Pride as his nearest 
attendants. The best comment was the chilling silence with 
which the victory was received. 

There was a good race on Wednesday in the Rufford Abbey 
Handicap Plate, in which Grey Tick, who has been acting as 
schoolmaster to Sceptre, proved the truth of the old adage, docendo 
discitur, by outstaying his opponents and finishing a iength in 
front of the useful hurdle-racer Karakoul. The valuable 
Tattersall Sale Stakes was practically a walk-over for Lord 
Penrhyn’s Peroration, who gave a rare slating to three animals 
who would be more likely to find their equals, and probably 
many superiors, in a selling plate. The winner is 4 Persimmon 
colt, and adds a nice sum to the total won by the Royal 
champion’s produce. After Soaraway had cantered home alone, 
unbefriended and unbacked, in the Cleveland Handicap, the day 
wound. up with an easy victory for Mr. Keene’s Flying Prince in 
the Bradgate Park Plate. The colt had come over with a 
great Transatlantic reputation, which he had failed conspicuously 
to maintain in his previous essays on this side of the water. 

Few races arouse mcre interest, as expressed in notes hastily 
pencilled on both sides of the rails, than the big sprint handicaps 
of the year, of which the Portland Plate isone. Like its prede- 
cessors, the Wokingham Stakes at Ascot, and the Stewards’ Cup 
at Goodwood, it was run in pouring rain, which made it difficult to 
distinguish colours or to see much of the race. Twenty-two 
started, and, as usual, Master Willie, who I am told behaves like 
a pet lamb in his stable, delayed the start by his unruly behaviour 
at the gate. Nabot, who ran second under similar climatic 
conditions at Goodwood, was a warm favourite, or as warm as 
anything could be on such a day, and won comfortably, being 
divided trom his old rival Speculator by the American Chacornac, 
now the property of Mr. H. J. King. He was thought to be an 
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expensive purchase when bought by Sir Blundell Maple for 
3,000 guineas after the Cambridgeshire last year, but he seems to 
be repaying the outlay. Santry’s victory I have already noticed. 
Those who stayed for the last race were repaid by seeing 
Stephanas and Pan Michael run a dead heat in the Scarborough 
Stakes, thanks, it was thought, to over-confidence on the part of 
the latter’s rider, but 1t was almost as close a tussle in the run off, 
as Stephanas, on whom odds of 9 to 4 were laid, only won by a head. 

Mr. Houldsworth’s Eoscene was Kroonstad’s only opponent 
in the Doncaster Stakes, and the latter had such an easy task 
that he was among the eight starters who formed the unusually 
numerous field for the Doncaster Cup later in the afternoon. 
In the absence of Ard Patrick, who has run his last race, 
and Zinfandel (in reserve for the Cesarewitch) the race had an 
open appearance. St. Emilion probably owed his_ position 
as favourite to Lord Carnarvon’s previous successes, but 
Throwaway, St. Maclou, Wavelet’s Pride, and Valenza all 
found :supporters. Maher, on Wavelet’s Pride, followed the 
tactics which served the horse so well in the Great Metropolitan, 
and he repeated his performance by leading from start to finish 
and winning easily. Throwaway, of course, was second—he 
always is—and St. Emilion, a head off, third. Kroonstad was 
close up fourth, carrying 7lb. more than his contemporary, a 
very creditable performance. A field of eighteen turned out for 
the Prince of Wales’s Nursery, which Missovaja, whose previous 
essays had been confined to selling plates, won, as the market 
indicated he probably would do. Midshipman was probably 
second best, although finishing third, and will pay for following. 
The Park Hil! Stakes, with which the meeting concluded, 
brought out all the best three year old fillies of the year, 
including the unbeaten Quintessence and the Oaks winner Our 
Lassie. The former easily maintained her pre-eminence, and 


the remainder are probably an unusually moderate lot. Our 
Lassie completely failed to stay, and never appeared to be in 
the race. 
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The sales were somewhat less 
successful, from the breeders’ point of 
view, than in former years. The best 
price was made by the Flying Fox filly 
out of Lonely, purchased by Mr. Faber 
from Mr. Platt for 3,300 guineas. 
Proxime Accessit, my selection from the 
Cottingham yearlings, the grand colt 
by Gallinule out of Meddlesome, 
realised 2,800 guineas. As might be 
expected, Pretty Polly’s marvellous 
performance brought the Gallinules 
prominently to notice, and several of 
his yearlings sold well. 

I have to thank a correspondent 
who calls my attention to a mistake for 
which, if any apology is necessary, I 
gladly offer one. I wrote of Count 
Szapary as a great Austrian authority. 
The Count is a_ world-renowned 
Hungarian sportsman, who has made 
purchases in England for Hungarian 
breeders. KAPPA. 


A BOOK OF . 
. THE WEEK. 


F the many tasks that have 

been undertaken by the 

Countess of Warwick, few 

can have been more con- 

siderable than the writing 

of her book, Warwick Castle and its 
Earls, from Saxon Times to the Present 
Day (Hutchinson). Warwick is one of 
the noblest specimens of baronial 
architecture still remaining to us in 
England, and it is a romance in itself 
to look at its lordly towers and battle- 
ments, with the Avon gurgling and 
winding round its base. Nor is it 
interesting only by reason of its pic- 
turesqueness. The castle, since it was 
built, has been the residence of some 
of the few great English noblemen who 
took a leading part in making the 
history of their day. The book which 
Lady Warwick has written is a 
valuable sidelight on the history of 
England itself. Her story emerges 
from the legendary at the time when 
“ Alfred the Great rolled back the tide 
of the Danish invasion.” The earliest 
authentic figure associated with the 
history is that of Ethelfleda, a sort of 
Boadicea of her day, who either founded 
or fortified Chester, Scargate, Bridg- 
north, Tamworth, Stafford, Eddisbury, 
Cherbury, Warbury, and Runcorn. 
One of the last of her acts was to throw 
up the Warwick mounds in the year 
g14. What they were originally may 
be gathered from Clark’s description in 
‘* Medizeval Military Architecture.” A 
lofty truncated cone of earth was built 
up, forming the central defence, while 
the ditch made by taking out the 
material became the circumscribing 
moat. Such buildings must have been 
somewhat temporary in character, 
timber only being employed to 
strengthen them. Thus Ethelfleda’s 
structure can only be said to have 
occupied the site of what afterwards 
became Warwick Castle. The first 
interesting personality in connection 
with it is the much-fabled Guy of 
Warwick. He and his love for Phyllis 
and his great battle with the dun cow 
are the stuff of which romance and 
legend are made. An illustration is 
given of his supposed sword and meat 
fork, which are preserved in the castle, 
though antiquarians have long disposed 
of the fiction that they could possibly 
have belonged to him. After him, 
Lady Warwick deals at some length 
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and in an iconoclastic mood with the legend of Godiva, the 
excuse for bringing her in being that her husband, Leofric, 
Earl of Chester and Coventry, was a brother-in-law to the 
man Rous calls Earl of Warwick. The principal reason for 
disbelieving the tale of Peeping Tom is that the houses of the 
commonalty of the time were mere wooden hovels, of a single 
story with a door but no windows, and, of course, as Lady 
Warwick says, ‘if there were no windows the windows clearly 
cannot have been shut,” nor could anyone peep out of them. 

We come to more historic ground when we get to Thurkill, 
“the traitor Earl,” so called because he did not appear behind 
Harold at Hastings. In reward William allowed him to retain 
his property for life, and he was made custodian of the newly 
fortified town of Warwick. One of his descendants, Alice 
Bracebridge, became the wife of Sir John Arden, Knight, elder 
brother of Thomas Arden, maternal great-grandfather of 
William Shakespeare. In the time of William Rufus there was 
an active Earl of Warwick, who founded many religious houses, 
and generaily seems to have occupied himself with good works. 
In the time of Edward II. an Earl of Warwick displayed the 
quality of his race by beheading the King’s favourite, Piers 
Gaveston, which seems to be a foretaste of the masterful line 
which the famous King-maker was to take up later in history. 
It would be tedious even to enumerate all the strong and 
dominant men _ produced by the family of Beauchamp. 
Wherever war and turmoil raged, wherever there was intrigue 
and rebellion, their names need not be sought in vain, and if the 
details of their lives could now be collected they would give an 
unrivalled picture of those wild days when the highest courage 
was often shown in conjunction with brutality, and side by side 
with murder and rapine the most intense religious enthusiasm 
flourished. But in reality the figures whose effigies are 
preserved, and who are shown in this volume, are sealed books 
tous. Wecan look at their faces and their armour and read 
into them the memory of many a stirring episode, but the 
familiar work-a-day life of the period is no longer known to us —at 
least, little better known than are those countless generations 
that have stormed over the earth’s small stage and disappeared 
for ever into a darkness that yields no sign. Even of the King- 
maker himself, who belongs to a later period, we find it difficult 
to form a living picture, though in his day he 
must have been one of the best-known figures 
in England. 
‘* Richard the erl of Warwyk, of Knyghthode 
Lodesterre, borne of a stok that evyr schal be trewe, 
Havying the name of prowes and manhoode.” 
Anyone who ona winter day happens to come 
on the monument standing bleak and cold on 
the level ground just out of Barnet, must have 
tried to see again in fancy the bloody and dis- 
astrous fight it commemorates, and the character 
of the leader whose body was found at the 
edge of Wrotham Wood next morning. His 
body, with that of his brother, was taken to 
London and exposed to the public view for 
three days on the pavement of St. Paul’s, “to 
the intent that the people should not be abused 
by feigned tales.” The period to which he 
belonged and that which followed immediately 
after are familiar to us all from the pages of 
Shakespeare. After it we pass on to the House 
of Dudley, in connection with which we are 
given the legend of Robert Dudley, Earl of 
Leicester, and Amy Robsart, about which so 
much romance is clustered. Considering the remoteness of its 
connection with Warwick, Lady Warwick has perhaps given it 
almost too much attention. She also describes at great length the 
festivities at \Warwick on the occasion of Queen Elizabeth’s visit. 

Lady Warwick begins her second volume with the history 
of the interesting family of Rich. Robert Rich was created Earl 
of Warwick in 1618, and died in the following year. His son, 
Robert Rich, was a considerable personage in the reign of 
James I. He was much interested in adventure and colonisa- 
tion, and began that connection with the “plantations,” as the 
American colonies were then styled, that endured for many 
generations afterwards. The association of the House ot 
Warwick with literature has not been so close as with war and 
politics. We have seen that a very distant connection with 
Shakespeare has been established, and another point is that 
Addison married a Dowager Countess of Warwick. Lady 
Warwick quotes a sort of homily in verse addressed to her 
predecessor by the poet Rowe, in which he commanded her: 

‘* Amidst whatever various joys appear, 
Yet breathe one sigh, for one sad minute mourn ; 
Nor let thy heart know one delight sincere, 
Till thy own truest Lycidas return.” 


When Addison died, the poet Tickell addressed a_ poetical 
lamentation to the Earl of Warwick on the death of Mr. 
Addison. It is reprinted, and contains many choice phrases 
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characteristic of the immortal Tickell, such as, ‘O’er my dim 
eyeballs glance the sudden tears.”” After the House of Rich 
comes the House of Greville, which dates from 1759, but Lady 
Warwick says the title of Baron Brooke is older, having been 
bestowed upon Sir Fulke Greville in January, 1621, and in 1746 
the earldom of Brooke was created. Warwick Castle has been 
in possession of the family from a still earlier date. It was 
granted to Sir Fulke Greville by James 1. in 1605. This Sir 
Fulke Greville was neither the first nor the greatest of his name, 
as he was the grandson of a namesake who was a notable soldier 
in the reign of Henry VIII., and his warrior forefathers can be 
traced back to a John de Greyville. Sir Fulke Greville, first 
Lord Brooke, was a man of considerable culture and a friend of 
Sir Philip Sidney. A very great deal of Lady Warwick’s history 
is devoted to a history and description of this very distinguished 
ancestor of hers, who belongs to quite a modern period. 
The remainder of the book is concerned with the history of 
the building itself, ending with that disastrous fire in 1871 
when so much that was rich and valuable was destroyed. Lady 
Warwick has performed her task with great thoroughness. Her 
book is written in a style that is always light without being 
trivial, and she presents her succession of characters before the 
reader with vividness and lucidity. The book is certain to take 
its place as the standard work of reference for the records of 
Warwick Castle. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN EFFECT OF THE GALE. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘ CounrTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—I submit for your approval a photograph showing the extraordinary 
manner in which one tree out of a row of willows was shattered by the wind 
on Thursday night last, while the trees on either side were not damaged in 
any way.—CHARLES BREACH. 


STONES AND POACHERS. 
[To THE EpbiIrorR oF ‘‘ CountTRY LIFE.”’] 
S1r,—In an article that recently appeared in your paper relating to keepers 
and poachers, you mention that savage attacks are often made by poachers 





armed with stones. <A friend, who owns a large sporting estate near one ol 
the industrial centres in the Midlands, has had several keepers stoned and 
severely injured in this way; in fact, being knocked down by the volley of 
stones, they were then so brutally kicked as to be left for dead on the ground, 
My friend had helmets of basket-work made, similar to those used for 
single-stick, and with these to protect the head and a light shield of wicker- 
work, shaped like an ancient war shield, to hold in front of the body, the 
keepers were able to withstand the shower of missiles and ward off blows of 
sticks, and yet were free to use their own weapons with great effect. The 
result has been to rid the estate almost entirely from the nocturnal visits of 
these gangs of roughs.—A. WARNFORD. 





COVER FOR GAME. 
[To tHE Epiror oF ‘‘CouNntTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Replying to Mr. Rydon’s question 7¢ cover planting, it is very difficult 
to advise without further information as to what the cover is wanted, whether 
the place is free from rabbits, etc. The quickest-growing cover, and, in my 
opinion, the cheapest, is privet and broom ; bracken, unless indigenous to the 
soil, is most difficult to grow. If Mr. Rydon will send me full particulars of 
what he wants, I shall be glad to help if I can.—P. B. 


(To THE EpiTror oF ‘*‘ CounrRyY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—It is somewhat late to set about the making of a game covert for this 
season, but preparations may be made in readiness for next year. The ground 
should be ploughed now, and a collection of hips, haws, and seeds of berry- 
bearing plants got together ready for planting at the proper time, The field 
should then be brought into a proper state of cultivation, exactly as if it were 
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intended to take a crop of oats, an1 the cheapest and most expeditious way oi 
doing this would be to put it in mustard, to be folded off with sheep, or the 
young plant may be ploughed in to act as a manure for what is to follow. 
I should then peg out the field into br-adths of, say, 20yds. or 30yds. wide. 
Every alternate breadth should be drilled with gorse, broom, buckwheat, 
and the seeds of any berry-bearing shrub which should be found in such a 
place. The.intervening spaces should be sown with permanent grass and 
clover to form. the drives and a suitable place for the rearing of young birds ; 
the whole shquld then be well rolled and protected 
from hares and rabbits until the plantation is strong 
enough to admit them. Bracken fern could be 
planted in patches here and there in March or 
April, but this requires some care; it should be 
taken up in thick squares, in the same manner as 
peat is cut.—A. Wircoms, Oakwood. 
PRESERVING EGGS. 

[To THe Eprror or ** CountrY LIFE.”’] 
Sik,—I have been much interested in reading the 
various recipes given in CouNTRY LIFE for preserv- 
ing eggs, and can guarantee the one advocated in 
the August 8th number as being an_ excellent one, 
but suggest an ounce of cream of tartar added to the 
lime water and salt as a decided improvement, 
keeping the lime in solution. My object in writing 
this is to draw attention to the fact that appears to 
me a very obvious one in the preservation of eggs. 
This is that every egg should be carefully examined 
before being placed in the jar. Any egg which is in 
the slightest degree rough in the shell should be 
rejected, as this roughness means a thin shell and 
almost certainty of breakage. A cracked egg, which 
necessarily turns bad, will ruin a jarful of others. 
I have known a jar when opened to be foul smelling, 
andthe whole of the eggs unbroken useless from the 
presence of a broken one amongst them, which has 
usually been found to be a rough shell. Eggs imbibe 
odours very readily, therefore the whole of the 
sound ones were contaminated, and too much stress 
cannot be laid on the necessity for the soundness and clean condition of the 
eggs when they are placed in the jars.—M. R. 


THE COWRIE SHELL. 
[To tHE Eprror oF ‘* CountTRY LIFE.” ] 
Six,—Can any of your readers explain the history of the cowrie shell ? 
I have lately been collecting some on the coast of North Berwick, where 
they appear to be washed up by each tide. Where do they come from ? 


Do the shells increase in size at any time of their existence, as I find them of 
all sizes from a quarter of an inch in length. I suppose these shells at some 
time have contained a fish. I should be glad to have all information 
possible respecting these shells, which are of so many pretty shades. — 
A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER TO ‘* COUNTRY LIFE.” 
POLO PONY BREEDING. 
[To rue Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I am anxious to breed polo ponies both for show and for sale, and 
should be glad to know the opinions of any of your readers who may 
have had experience as to the following points: Should I endeavour to 
purchase or lease a suitable stallion, and if so, should ke be an Arab, a 
thorough-bred if I can find a 
suitable one, or what I some- 
times hear called a_polo-bred 
stallion? Then as to mares, 
would it be well to buy 
mares that had already 
played polo, and from some 
cause or another had ceased 
to be of use in the game, 
or ‘young mares from one 
of the polo studs, or should I 
try to pick up some good native 
pony mares, such as Exmoor, 
Dartmoor, or Welsh? If the 
latter, would not the first cross 
be too small for ponies of the 
polo type? Would there be 
any market for such ponies ?— 
Rc. & 

A DOG’S APPETITE. 
[To THE EpIToR.] 
S1k,—May I ask you to insert 
the following in CouNTRY LIFE, 
as some of your readers may 
be able to throw light upon 





what seems to me a strange 
circumstance. A few weeks 
ago | brought my _ dog, 
a rough-haired terrier, not two 
years old, here with me for my holiday. He was then in perfect 
health apparently, but soon began to grow thin and listless. I thought it 
was owing to the exercise in a hilly district, after the level country in 
Gloucestershire where my vicarage is. Last Thursday he seemed to be in 
pain, and, to my astonishment, disgorged several stones of all shapes, some 
round, others sharp and pointed. Again and again this happened, and the 
dog moaned and evidently suffered considerable internal pain during that day 
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and still on Friday. On Friday afternoon he disgorged more stoncs and 
gtavel, in all weighing nearly 3lb.; some stones weighed }oz. each, and as he 
seemed very ill and could not eat, I took him to the proprietor of a hotel in 
this village, there being no resident veterinary surgeon, and Mr. A. being a 
specialist in the knowledge of dogs, and having had for several years the care 
of a valuable pack of hounds belonging to a nobleman. He said probably 
the dog was suffering from worms, and certainly was ill, but never in all his 
long experience with dogs had he seen or heard of a similar case, and his 
astonishment was great when he saw the collection 
of stones. To-day I have seen the dog; he is much 
better, and requires a course of medicine until he 
is cured, but the mystery of the stones still remains 
unsolved.—W. H. P. Harvey, Braemar, Whaley 
Bridge. 
STRANGE POTATO GROWTHS. 

[To THE Eprror oF ‘f Country LIFE.”’] 
S1k,—An engineer in my employ, when digging up 
some potatoes, came across a plant which had a 
quantity of tubers growing on the stalks above the 
ground ; this was on a Saturday, and on the following 
Monday he breught it to me in a box as a curiosity, 
thinking I might like to take a photograph of it, but 
the foliage was so withered and bruised that I could 
not at the time do anything with it. I therefore placed 
it on the damp floor of my cellar with the roots in 
water for some days, when it partly revived. As I 
could not hang it up, I placed it ona black cloth on 
the floor and took a photograph of it from above, 
hence the bad background. Thinking it might 
interest your readers, I send you a print. I shall 
be glad to know the cause of this freak (for a freak I 
suppose it is) if you can tell me, as it seems to me very 
unusual, I have only seen one other specimen, and 
that was in Wales a few weeks ago. Can the 
continued wet weather be the cause of it ?—G., F. L. 

[The stem of the potato plant shows an interest- 
ing example of the way potato sap will force itself 
to form tubers from the axils of the leaves if 
unable to do so through the roots. It is generally found that the stem, 
probably below the surface of the soil, has been so injured, either through 
being broken, twisted, or eaten off by grubs or other pests, that the sap 
cannot descend below the broken or injured part to form earth tubers, hence 
their appearance on the stem. Instances of this are not unusual. When 
some years ago Messrs. Sutton and Sons grafted potato tops on tomato 
plants the same thing occurred. The potato sap would not pass below the 
union, and proceeded to form tubers on the stem.——ED. ] 





A CURIOUS BELIEF. 
[To tHe Eprror or ‘Country LiFe.”] 

S1r,—As you are doubtless aware, a sturgeon made its way up the Ouse upon 
the recent floods, and is or was in the length between Houghton Loch and 
Hemingford Loch, or-Hemingford and St. Ives, I am not sure which. In 
discussion of the subject, I heard that a man, who, by his position, should 
have been well educated, had stated that if the fish attempted to swim 
down the river it would drown—that they can only swim up stream—and 
this idea would appear to be very generally current in the neighbourhood. 
Will you kindly reply in your next issue, and say whether there are 
grounds for this idea, or whether it is a mere vulgar and ignorant myth ? 
If the fish be so constituted 
that it cannot swim down so 
sluggish a stream as that of the 
Ouse, how could it return to the 
sea after spawning? Ifit drifted 
down stream tail first (2.e., with 
head up stream) the time taken 
by the journey would be some- 
what excessive. —STURGEON. 

[We do not think that 
there is any sufficient evidence 
to maintain the theory, in itself 
improbable, that fish find a great 
difficulty in swimming down 
stream. It is natural that a tired 
kelt should drift down in the 
easiest manner; but we know 
quite well that salmon can swim 
vigorously down. stream as well 
as up, and there seems no reason 
to doubt that a sturgeon could 
do the same.—ED. ] 





A RARE CETACEAN. 
[To THE EDITOR. ] 
Sik,—I believe the accom- 
panying photograph, for which 
I am indebted to Mr. Dalby- 
Smith of Mevagissey, to repre- 
sent Risso’s dolphin. This is one 
of the rarest cetaceans of our seas, and not more than half-a-cozen examples 
have been recorded on the English coast. It is known locally as ‘‘ grampus,” 
and is distinguished from other British dolphins by the fact of its having no 
teeth in the upper jaw, while those in the lower are both few and feeble. 
Its high and pointed dorsal fin is also characteristic. It is almost invariably 
taken in the mackerel nets, yet its chief {cod is said to consist of cuttlefish,— 

F. G. AFLALO. 








